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ESPECIAL NOTICE. 


We desire the especial attention of Agents, Correspondents 


and all concerned, to this notice. 


As we contemplate making some change in our business ar. 


rangements, and as we are not yet sure what shape this chang 


will assume, we wish all persons who now subscribe for th 


Garland, to subscribe so that their subscriptions shall expire 


with the next December number, as that number will close y 


the volume. Therefore, all subscriptions beginning with this 
(July) No., should be for only six months. But those who wisiff 
it for a year can have it by taking the back numbers from last 


January, which we can supply to almost any extent. 








Receipts by Mail, from Aug. 11, to Sept. 20, 1850, inclusive. 
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Mrs. J. M. Smith, $1 00 
Mrs. H. H. Watson, 1 00 
H. F. Rice, 1 00 
J. Labaree, 3 00 
i W. Wiswall, 2 00 
* M. Vantuyl, 1 00 
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J. White, $7 00 
The Garland for S. F. was sent to her up 
to June, 1850, in the same package 
with the others at the same office. If 
she did not get it, the fault must be 
either in the post-office or herself. 
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Canary Island Rock Rose. 
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Canary Island Rock Rose. 








CANARY ISLAND ROCK ROSE. 


Cistus Can 


didissimus. 


{By some accident, we have printed the wrong description for the flower. We therefore 
introduce the proper description by inserting a slip. The Gum Cistus appeared in a 


former number. | 


Tus fine species of the Rock Rose isa} The present species is not sufficiently 


native of the Canary Islands, and was 
introduced into England about the year 
1815, by Professor Christian Smith; by 
him the seeds were given to Mr. William | 
Anderson, Curator of the Apothecaries { 
Company’s Garden at Chelsea ; and from } 


hardy to bear our winter in the open air, 
except it be well covered up with mats in 
severe weather, and dry litter laid about 


§ its roots; it is, however, a hardy green- 


? . . 
house plant, and will succeed in a com- 


mon frame, covered up with mats in 





a strong young plant raised from a cut- 
ting, our drawing was taken. In M. 
Decandolle’s Prodromus it is described 
with solitary one-flowered peduncles ; this 
was the case with all the old stunted 
plants at Mr. Anderson’s, but the young 
healthy plants all produced their flowers 


} severe weather, but openly exposed when 


the weather is fine and mild; plants pre- 
served in frames through the winter, and 
turned out in the borders of shrubberies in 
spring, will answer best. It succeeds 
well in a light sandy soil, or a mixture of 


in a corymbus, as represented in our sandy loam and peat suits it very well; 
figure; it is also probable that the plants} it may be propagated by cuttings planted 
on the rocky mountains of the Canaries; under hand-glasses, or by seeds, which 
are also stunted, and produce single flow- } sometimes ripen.—Sweet’s Cistinee. 


ered peduncles. 


wm pryad tlauG vUSDuIa VL LO UV. ~ wavy 
of palaces. Granite quays of immense 
strength now gradually closed in upon 
us, bearing aloft stately buildings, model- 
led from the Acropolis, while successive 
vistas of intermediate streets, and canals 
as thickly populated, told us plainly that 
we were in the midst of this northern 
capital ere we had set foot to ground. . . 
The mosque-like form of the Greek 
churches—the profusion of cupola and 
minaret—with treble domes, painted blue } 
with silver stars, or green with gold stars, } 


and the various gilt spires, starting at 
Oct. ’50—IV—10. 


> 





> 


gloomy gray mantle of snow-clouds, in 
which all this glitter wasshrouded. The 
loftiest an@fnos: striking object was the 
Isaac’s Church, still behung with forests 
of scaffolding, which, while they revealed 
its gigantic proportions, gave but few 
glimpses of its form. Altogether I was 
disappointed at the first coup-d’eil of this 
capital—it has a brilliant face, but wants 
height to set it off” Such is the aspect 
of Petersburg as the traveller ascends 
the Neva, and stops to enjoy the scene 
now before the reader, if his patience at 
the tedious vexations of the Russian cus- 
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SPOTTED-FLOWERED FLAT-LEAVED GUM CISTUS. 


Cistus ladaniferous. 


Tuts beautiful species of the Cistus 
must not be confused with the plant 


weather, and a little dry litter put on the 
| ground to keep the frost from the roots ; 





generally known by the name of Gum } it is also a good plan to keep some plants 
Cistus in the gardens, and also confounded ‘i in pots, to be preserved through the win- 
with this in Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, ; ter in frames, and to be turned out of 
t. 112; the plant there figured is C. } them in the open ground in spring; they 
Cyprius of M. Decandolle’s Prodromus, ; will then thrive well, and flower in fine 
and differs from the present in bearing : perfection. {t succeeds well in a rich 
three or more flowers on each peduncle ; | light soil, and prefers a dryish situation, 
the leaves are also petiolate, and the cap- | as its roots are apt to rot if it happens to 
sules only 5-locular; differences which } get too much moisture. It may be in- 
readily distinguish it from our plant, which } creased by cuttings or layers; the former 
we believe is the largest flowered species | ; must be taken off as soon as the young 
of the genus. It is not so hardy as C. { shoot is ripened, and they must be planted 
Cyprius, and will not survive our win-? thinly under hand-glasses, for if planted 


ters in the open air, except very mild 
ones, but will thrive well against a wall, 
so as to be covered with mats in severe 


too thick, they will be liable to damp.— 
| Meets Cistineae. 





THE BRIDGE AND CHURCH 


“THe real and peculiar magnificence } 
of Petersburg,” says the amiable and } 
accomplished authoress of Letters from } 
the Baltic, ‘* consists in sailing apparently 
upon the bosom of the ocean into a city 


OF ST. ISAAC, PETERSBURG. 


intervals from the low city, and blazing 
like flaming swords in the cold rays of 
an October setting sun, gave it an air of 


> 
> Orientalism, little in accordance with the 
t gloomy gray mantle of snow-clouds, in 


of palaces. Granite quays of immense} which all this glitter wasshrouded. The 
strength now gradually closed in upon} loftiest an@nos: striking object was the 


us, bearing aloft stately buildings, model- 
led from the Acropolis, while successive 
vistas of intermediate streets, and canals 
as thickly populated, told us plainly that 
we were in the midst of this northern 
capital ere we had set foot to ground. . 

The mosque-like form of the Greek 
churches—the profusion of cupola and 
minaret—with treble domes, painted blue 
with silver stars, or green with gold stars, 


and the various gilt spires, starting at 
Oct. ’°50—IV—10. 





Isaac’s Church, still behung with forests 
} of scaffolding, which, while they revealed 
its gigantic proportions, gave but few 
glimpses of its form. Altogether I was 
disappointed at the first coup-d’@il of this 
capital—it has a brilliant face, but wants 
height to set it off’ Such is the aspect 
of Petersburg as the traveller ascends 
; the Neva, and stops to enjoy the scene 
}now before the reader, if his patience at 


> the tedious vexations of the Russian cus- 
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tom-house leave him spirits for the at-? ; built i is alluvial, partly marshy, and hardly 
tempt. Far less striking is the impression } ; firm in any part, in general low and ex- 
from the Finland side, which disadvantage ? posed to inundations, the most dangerous 
is somewhat compensated by passing the ? of which occurred in 1824, and threat- 
noble stream upon the longest bridge. j ened the greater part of the city with 
On the road from Narva the stranger is } destruction. ‘ No one,” says the charm- 
introduced more gradually to the princi- $ ing writer to whom we are already in- 
pal features which distinguish this North-} debted, “can judge of the daring position 
ern Palmyra from all other capitals. | of Petersburg, who has not mounted one. 
Petersburg is situated partly on the} of her artificial heights, and viewed the 
continent, and partly on islands near the} i immense body of waters in which she 
mouth of the Neva, as it winds its way} floats, like a bark overladen with precious 
to the Bay of Cronstadt, on the eastern; goods; while the autumn waves, as if 
side of the Guli of Finland. At Schlus- } maddened by the prospect of the winter’s 
selburg the Neva leaves Lake Ladoga, } long imprisonment, play wild pranks with 
running at first south-west, then north-} her resistless shores, deriding her false 
west, till it approaches Petersburg; here} foundations, and overturning in a few 
it takes a northern direction for a short} hours the labored erection of as many 
space, receiving on the right the river} years. We wanted no one to recount 
Ochta; it then turns suddenly to merle the horrors of an inundation, for this is 
south-west, and, before entering the bay,} the season when the waters levy their 
divides into three arms, of which the } annual tribute. A south-west wind was 
principal is the southern, or Great Neva, } lifting the gulf furiously towards the 
the middle one, the little Neva, and the» city; the Neva was dashing along, re- 
northern, the Great Nevka. All these} joicing in its strength, tossing the keels 
rivers are crossed by means of bridges, } of the vessels over the granite quays, 
of which there were, in 1837, no less } disjointing the planks of the floating 
than one hundred and thirty-three, twenty- ; > bridges, and threatening all who ventured 
six of stone, fourteen of iron, and ninety- } across With sea-sickness, if with no worse 
three of wood; yet, owing to the great} danger. The water had already taken 
extent of the city, this number is far from} possession of some of the wretched out- 
sufficient. The bridge of St. Isaac, which} skirts of the city, adding more misery 
forms part of the foreground i in the plate } ; where there seemed enough before, while 
before the reader, is one thousand three ; flags floated from the tower where we 
hundred and fifty feet in length, and rests ! stood, to warn the inhabitants of their 
upon fifteen pontoons. It connects Vas-} dangers; and before we quitted our sta- 
sili-Ostrof (Basil’s Island) with the} tion, guns from the fortress, the appointed 
quarters of the Admirality.@[t is un-} signal on such occasions, bade those remove 
questionably the most important medium} who had aught to save.” 
of communication, uniting the two busiest Perilous as this situation is, the bold 
parts of the town, and is for this reason} and fearless mind of Peter the Great, 
permanent, whilst most of the other; whose penetration foresaw the commer- 
bridges are removed on the first appear- } cial and political advantages of the site, 
ance of the ice. During the continuance} did not hesitate to lay here the founda- 
of the navigation, the bridge is opened } tion of a mighty capital. 
about an hour after midnight, to allow a} On the 16th of May, 1703, he laid the 
passage to the numerous vessels that} foundation of a citadel on the little island 
ascend the river from Cronstadt. Sof Jenissari. The first private dwellings 
The soil upon which Petersburg is; were behind the fort, on the Petersburg 
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side. On the south-east bank of this 3 frequent wars in which Russia was sub- 
side was also the lowly dwelling of Peter, § sequently involved hindered its comple- 
a little hut, protected, since 1779, by ajtion. ‘Thirty-one years afterwards the 
stone covering, and, together with a boat,} Emperor Paul determined to continue 
said to Seti toon constructed by Peter | the edifice of brick; but it was not until 
himself, preserved as national relics. ‘To: after his death that it was consecrated, 
the natural difficulties of the undertaking, | May 30th, 1802, the birth-day of Peter 
arising from the marshy soil, were added } the Great, and the feast of Saint Isaac. 
the norrors of famine, and it has been } It was afterwards determined to resume 
supposed that during the first years one . the original plan, and to rebuild the church 
hundred thousand men perished. Peter’ in marble. The foundation of the new 
was obliged to use force, not only to pro- ’ building failed, and the work was sus- 
cure workmen or to recruit their thinned } pended until the present emperor resolved 
ranks, but likewise to keep together the 

inhabitants of the infant city. 

The Church of Saint Isaac.—This ° 
Church, which, when completed, bids fair 
to rival the most splendid specimens of 
modern ecclesiastical architecture, dates 
from the time of Peter the Great, who 
erected a modest church of wood, in 
honor of Saint Isaac, in the year 1716, 
which, however, was destroyed by light- 
ning in 1735. Catherine the Second 
entrusted the erection of the new church, 
in 1768, to two German architects, Wuest 


to complete it on a scale of extraordinary 
magnificence, after the plan of the French 


are granite and marble, which are brought 
from the quarries of Finland. Thus m 

costliness of material it will surpass even 
St. Peter’s of Rome. Forty-eight granite 
columns, each of one single mass, fifty-six 
feet in height, and seven feet in diameter, 
form on the four sides the peristyle, of 
one hundred and twenty feet in length, 
The columns are of the Doric order, and 
are surmounted by bronze capitals. Six- 
and Stengel. It was to be built after the ; teen columns form the chief’ front, and 
designs of Rinaldi in Rome, of varied } eight the sides. In the summer of 1836, 
marble, which gave an air of pettiness to; three thousand workmen were employed 
the otherwise magnificent plan. The } on the church. 
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A rew short months since, there stood }as would gagke life pleasant, and smooth 
before us two in the prime of life, waiting ; the pathway to the tomb, they seemed to 
for the minister to pronounce that word } feel that all of earth’s joys were centred 
which should bind them till death should } in their pure and changeless love. 
sever the tie. Never saw we anobler} The words were spoken—their names 
couple, nor those o’er whose future life } —their hopes—their destiny were blent 

in one. ‘T'o them, all was pleasant. No 


greater pleasures seemed todawn. And, 
care was theirs—no sorrow pressed their 


as they there stood, hand in hand, with 
hearts, but all was bright and happy. To 


the marriage vow still warm upon their ; 
them, life’s voyage seemed as pleasant as 


‘ 
? 
? 
lips, listening to the voice of the minister, | 


as his prayers went up to God in their} a passing dream. Upon time’s treacher- 
behalf, and sought for them such blessings } ous sea they had launched their bark, 


architect Montferrand. ‘The materials | 
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Above them hung the blue canopy of ; those of the bereaved husband? Ah! 
heaven—beneath them sparkled the gen- that coffined form too plainly tells that 
tly swelling deep—around them seemed 3 death is there. Ay, she, who so late 
to tloat the sweetest notes of harmony. } went out from usa blooming bride, with 
Onward o’er life’s bright sea they seemed ; hopes so fair, is now cold and still in 
to move, nor would they dream of aught ' death’s icy embrace. No more she'll 
save love and joy. Their hearts were {move among us. The rich music of her 
full of happiest thoughts—glad and glo-{ voice, nor the clear sound of her merry 
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rious hopes sprung like angel wings 
within their souls—and thus, they left us. 
They sought a sunnier clime—one where 
winter’s storms sweep not with such ter- 
rific violence o'er our earth—where his 
icy mantle soon falls beneath the warm 


breath of spring—where bright flowers ¢ 


earlier chase the fuotsteps of the northern 
king. They found it where rolls the 
mst southern wave of Cumberland’s 
bright waters. There winter seemed to 
smile and bid them rejoice. 
+ * * * * 
Winter has passed away. The mild 
breath of spring is passing over the earth, 
and flowers are blooming at her approach. 
From our land his dark days have gone— 
his howling winds have died—his blast- 
ing storms have sunk to rest—his icy 
vestments have exhaied beneath the kiss 
of the warming sun. ‘The two who leit 
us four months since are here again. 
Beneath the same roof they stay—around 
them throng the same company, and 
more. ‘The same minister stands near 
them. Why that deep and awful silence 
broken only by sobs? Why those tears 


upon the cheek of the young and gay? | 


Why trembles the minister’s voice, as he 
essays to speak! Why —— stricken 
parents and relatives their Tears with 


; laugh shall e’er rise again to break upon 
> 

Sour ears. From her lustrous eyes no 
more shall sparkle pure love, answering 


4 
¢ 
2 


to the earnest gaze of the husband of her 
youth. Ah! death is on her. 

3 * * * * * * 

? 


Now beneath the damp clods of the 
; valley her body rests—corruption is claim- 
> ing dominion o’er all her earthly beauties. 
» But her soul, the nobler part, o’er which 
: time and death had no power, which found 
>not its way to the dark, damp vault to 
feast the greedy worm, cleansed by a 
- Saviour’s blood, with angel pinions c!eaved 
»the vaulted sky, awoke afresh in the 
-heaven of heavens, and joined in the 
‘sweet strains of redeeming love's tri- 
/umphant song. 

Thus should the young and lovely ever 
die. ‘Thus we hope to die, and yet, too 
: oft, we fail to procure a preparation of 
> heart for that solemn hour. With her we 
-soon may lie in the tomb. Ere another 
‘season pass, we, too, may die. 
fall as safe as she has done? If so, then, 
-dear M , for a short season, farewell! 
‘And may our life’s sug, like thine, go 
down, which went 


~~ 


Shal! we 





5 

3 Not down behind the darkened west, nor hid 
Obscured among the tempests of the sky, 

2 But melted away into the light of heaven.” 





Tue proper element of man is constant 
activity. The waters of life are like 
those of the Bethesda pool—’tis only when 
they are agitated that they are healthful. 


He that is good may hope to become 
better; he that is bad may fear that he 
will become worse ; for vice, virtue, and 

‘time, never stand still. 
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THE WISDOM 


OF FORETHOUGHT. 


FROM MRS. S. C, HALL’S TALES OF WOMAN’S TRIALS, 


PART THE FIRST. 

In the village of Repton, the two 
brothers, John and Charles Adams, origi- ; 
nally resided: it is a pretty village to this 
day ; and when John Adams, some five- 
and-thirty years ago, stood on the top of 
Repton Hill, and looked down upon the 
house—the little church, whose simple 
gate was flanked by two noble yew trees, 
beneath whose branches he had often sat 
—the murmuring river in which he had 

often fished—the cherry orchards, where 
the ripe fruit hung like balls of coral ; 
when he looked down upon all these dear ¢ 
domestic sights—for so every native of 
Repton considered them—Joln Adams ‘ 
might have been supposed to question if 
he had acted wisely in selling to his 
brother Charles the share of the well- 
cultivated furm, which had been equally : 
divided at their father’s death. It ex- 


tended to the left of the spot on which ¢ 
he was standing, almost within a ring < 
fence; the meadows, fresh shorn of their ‘ 


produce, and fragrant with the perfume ‘ 
of new hay—the crops full of promise, 
and the lazy cattle laving themselves in 
the standing pond of the abundant farm- 
yard; in a paddock, set apart for his 
especial use, was the old blind horse his 
father had bestrode during the last fifteen 
years of his life; it leaned its sightless 
head upon the gate, half upturned, he 
fancied, towards where he stood. It is 
wonderful what small things will some- 
times stir up the hearts of strong men, 
ay, and what is still more difficult, even 
of ambitious men. Yet he did not feel 
at that moment a regret for the fair acres 
he had parted with; he was full of the 
importance which the possession of a con- 


‘siderable sum of money gives a young 
~man, who has been fagging almost unsuc- 
_ cessfully in an arduous profession, and one 
which requires a certain appearance of 
prosperity to command success—for John 
Adams even then placed M.D. after his 
plain name; yet still, despite the absence 
{of sorrow, and the consciousness of in- 
;creased power, he continued to look at 
s poor old Ball until his eyes swam in tears. 
With the presence of his father, which 
the sight of the old horse had conjured 
‘up, ¢ came the remembrance of his apes 
liarities, his habits, his expressions; and 
‘he wondered, as they passed in review 
j befure him, how he could ever have 
; thought the dear old man testy or tedious: 
even his frequent quotations from “ Poor 
Richard” appeared to him, for the first 
time, the results of common prudence ; 
: and his rude but wise rhyme, when, in 
the joy of his heart, he told his father 
he had absolutely received five guineas 
as one fee from an ancient dame who had 
three middle-aged daughters, (le had not, 
‘ however, acquainted his father with that 
‘ fact) came more forcibly to his memory 
than it had ever done to his ear— 
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“For wagt and age save while you may ; 
No morning sun shines all the day.” 


He repeated the last line over and over 
again, as his father had done; but as _his 
“morning sun” was at that moment 
shining, it is not matter of astonishment 
‘that the remembrance was evanescent, 
‘and that it did not make the impression 
‘upon him his father had desired long 
before. 

A young, unmarried, handsome physi- 
cian, with about three thousand pounds 
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in his pocket, and “good expectations,”} It might be imagined that Charles 
might be excused for building “des cha-} Adams, having determined to reside in 
teaux en Espagne.” A very wise old} his native village, and remain, what his 
lady said once to me—* Those who have} father and grandfather had been, a simple 
none on earth may be forgiven for build-} gentleman farmer, and that rather ona 
ing them in the air; but those wno have? small than a large scale, was altogether 
them on earth should be content there-} without the feeling of ambition which 
with.” | Not so, however, was John} stimulates exertion and elevates the mind, 
Adams; he built and built, and then by; Charles Adams had quite enough of this 
degrees descended to the realities of his} —which may be said, like fire, to be “a 
position. What power would not that} good servant, but a bad master’—but he 
three thousand pounds give him! He} made it subservient to the dictates of 
wondered if Dr. Lee would turn his back} prudence—and a forethought, the gift, 
upon him now, when they met in consul-} perhaps, that, above all others, we should 
tation; Mr. Chubb, the county apothe-} most earnestly covet for those whose 
cary would not, he was sure, laugh and} prosperity we would secure, To save 
ask him if he could read his own pre-} his brother’s portion of the freehold from 
scriptions? Then he recurred toa dream} going into the hands of strangers, he 
—for it was so vague at that time as to} incurred a debt; and wisely—while he 
be little more—whether it would not be} gave to his land all that was necessary 
better to abandon altogether country } to make it yield its increase—he abridged 
practice, and establish himself in the} all other expenses, and was ably seconded 
metropolis—Lonpon. A thousand pounds, } in this by his wife, who resolved, until 
advantageously spent, with a few intro- { principal and interest were discharged, to 
‘ 


w 


ductions, would doa great deal in Lon-; live quietly and carefuily. Charles con- 
don, and that was but a third of what he} tended that every appearance made be- 
had. And this great idea banished all} yond a man’s means was an attempted 
remembrance of the past, all sense of the? fraud upon the public; while John shook 
present—the young aspirant thought only; his head, and answered that it might do 


of the future. $ very well for Charles to say so, as no 
x * * * * # $ one expected the sack that brought the 

> . . . 
Five years have passed. Dr. John? grain to market to be of fine Holland, 


, 
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Adams was “settled” ina small “showy” but that no man in a profession could get 
house in the vicinity of Mayfair; he had, » on in London without making “an ap- 
the world said, made an excellent match.’ pearance.” At this Charles shrugged 
He married a very pretty girl, “highly! his shoulders, and thanked God he lived 
connected,” and was considered to be} at Repton. 

possessed of personal propert®™ because,’ The brothers, as years moved rapidly 
fur so young a physician, Dr. Adams lived } on—engaged as they were by their mutual 
in a “superior style”? His brother} industry and success in their several 
Charles was still residing in the old farm- } fields of action—met but seldom. It was 
house, to which, beyond the mere keeping} impossible to say which of the two con- 
it in repair, he had done but little, except, } tinued the most prosperous. Dr. Adams 
indeed, adding a wife to his establishment } made several lucky hits; and having so 
—a very gentle, loving, yet industrious } obtained a position was fortunate in se- 
girl, whose dower was too small to have} curing an abundance of patients in an 
been her only attraction. ‘Thus both} intermediate sort of state—that is, neither 
brothers might be said to be fairly launched} very well nor very ill. Of a really 


in life. bland and courteous nature, he was kind 


~~ 
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and attentive to all, and it was certain > 
that such of his patients as were only in > 
moderate circumstances, got well long} 
before those who were rich; his friends } 
attributed this to his humanity as much > 
as to his skill; his enemies said he did } 
not like “ poor patients.” Perhaps there ; 
was a mingling of truth in both state- ; 
ments. The money he had received for : 
his portion of the land was spent, cer-? 
tainly, before his receipts equalled his 
expenditure; and strangely enough, by 
the time the farmer had paid off his debt, » 
the doctor was involved, not to a large} 
amount, but enough to render his “ ap-; 
pearance” toa certain degree fictitious. 
This embarrassment, to do him justice, 
was not of long continuance; he became 
the fashion; and before prosperity had 
turned his head by an influx of wealth, 
so as to render him careless, he got rid ? 
of his debt, and then his wife agreed} 
with him “that they might live as they} 
pleased.” 
It so happened that Charles Adams } 
was present when this observation was } 
made, and it spoke well for both the: 
brothers that their different positions in } 
society had not in the smallest degree ? 
cooled their boyhood’s affection ; not even 
the money transactions of former times, 
which so frequently create disunion, had 


changed them; they met less frequently, ; 
2 
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but they always met with pleasure, and 
separated with regret. 

« Well!” exclaimed the doctor, tri-? 
umphantly, as he glanced around his? 
splendid rooms, and threw himself into a } 
chaise longue—then a new luxury—} 
“ well, it is certainly a charming feeling 3 
to be entirely out of debt.” 

“And yet,” said his wife, “it would 
not be wise to confess it in our circle.” 

*“ Why ?” inquired Charies. 


wyew 
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to pay my debts first; now I muy live 
exactly as I please.” 

* [do not think so,” said Charles. 

“ Not think so!” repeated Mrs. Adams, 
in a tone of astonishment. 

“ Not think so!” exclaimed John; do 
I not make the money myself?” 

“Granted, my dear fellow; to be sure 
you do,” said Charles. 

“Then why should I not spend it as 
pleases me best? Is there any reason 
why I should not?” 

As if to give the strongest dramatic 
effect to Charles’ opinion, the nurse at 
that moment opened the drawing-room 
door, and four little laughing children 
rushed into the room. 

“ There—are four reasons against your 

spending your income exactly as you 
please ; unless, indeed, part of your plan 
be to provide for them,” answered Charles, 
very seriously. 
’ J] am sure,” observed Mrs. Adams, 
with the half-offended air of a weak wo- 
man when she hears the truth, “John 
need not be told his duty to his children ; 
he has always been a most affectionate 
father.” 

“A father may be fond and foolish,” 
said Charles, who was peculiarly English 
in his mode of giving an opinion. “ For 
my part, I could not kiss my little Mary 
and Anne when I go to bed at night, if I 
did not feel I had already formed an accu- 
mulating fund for their future support—a 
support they will need all the more when 
their parents are taken from them, as 
they must be, in due course of time.” 

“They must marry,” said Mrs. Adams, 

“That is a chance,” replied Charles ; 
“ women hang on hands now-a-days. At 
all events, by God’s blessing, I am re- 
solved that, if they are beauties, they 
shall never be forced by poverty to accept 


9 


* Because it would prove that we had} unworthy matches; if they are plain, 


been in it,” said the lady. © 


they shall have enough to live upon with- 


“ At all events,” said John, “now I? out husbands.” 


shall not have to reproach myself with 


every extra expense, and think I ought; said the doctor “who have had yout 


“ That is easy enough for you, Charles,” 
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broad acres to support you, and no neces- } do know theoretically—that the world is 


sity for expenditure or show of any kind; 


who might go from Monday morning till 
Saturday night in home-spun, and never 


give anything beyond home-brewed and 
gooseberry wine, with a chance bottle of 
port to your visiters—while I, Heaven 
help me! was obliged to dash in a well- 
appointed equipage, entertain, and appear 
to be doing a great deal in my profession, 
when a guinea would pine in solitude for 
a week together in my pocket.” 

“1 do not want to talk with you of the 
past, John,” said Charles; “our ideas are 
more likely to agree now than they were 
ten or twelve years ago; I will speak of 
the future and present. You are now 
out of debt, in the very prime of life, 
and in the receipt of a splendid income ; 
but do not, let me entreat you, spend it 
as it comes; lay by something for those 
children; provide for them either by in- 


surance, or some of the many means that : 


are open to us all. Do not, my dear 
brother, be betrayed by health, or tempta- 
tion for display, to live up to an income 
the nature of which is so essentially pre- 
carious.” 

“Really,” murmured Mrs. Adams, “you 
put one into very low spirits.” 


Charles remained silent, waiting his : 


‘brother’s reply. 

“ My dear Charles,” he said at last, 
“there is a greai deal of truth in what 
you say—certainly a great deal; but I 
cannot change my style of living; strange 
as it may seem. If I did, I should lose 
my practice. And then I must educate 
my children; that is an imperative duty, § 
is it not?” 


“Certainly it is; it is a part of the} 
provision I have spoken of, but not the when Time will give you no time. 
. ¢ . 
If you have the {have been spending over and above your 


whole—a portion only. 


ca hard world ; hard and unfeeling to those 
‘who need its aid. It is to prevent the 
possibility of their experiencing a reverse.” 
Mrs. Adams burst into tears, and 
‘walked out of the room. Charles was 
‘convinced that she would not uphold his 
| epiuin. 

“ Certainly, 





” said John, “I intend to 
{provide for my children; but there is no 
jh urry, and” 

' “There should be no hesitation in the 
! 





ase,” interrupted Charles; “ every man 
intends to provide for his childreu. God 
forbid that I should imagine any man to 
the sufficiently wicked to say—I have 
‘been the means of bringing this child into 
{existence—I have brought it up in the 
‘ indulgence of all the luxuries with which 
iI indulged myself; and now I intend to 
‘Withdraw them all from it, and leave it 
‘to fight its own way through the world. 
‘No man could look on the face of the 
innocent child nestling in your bosom 
‘and say that; but if you do not appro- 
‘ priate a portion of the means you possess 
; to save that child from the ‘hereafter,’ you 
‘act as if you had resolved so to cast it on 
‘ the wild waters of a turbulent world.” 
‘ But, Charles, I intend to do all that 
you counsel ; no wonder poor Lucy could 
‘not bear these words, when I, your own 
and only brother, find them stern and 
reproachful ; no wonder that such should 
be the case ; of course I intend to pro- 
vide for my children.” 

“ Then po it,” said Charles. 

“Why, so I will; but. cannot in a 
moment. I have already said there is no 
‘ hurry. You must give a little time.” 

“The time may come, my dear John, 
You 
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mune to do both, it is your duty todo }debt—more than, as the father of four 


* both; and you have the means. 


Nay, children, you have any 


right to spend. 


my dear sister, do not seein angry or | The duty parehts owe their children in 
annoyed with me; it is for the sake of {this respect has preyed more strongly on 
your children I speak; it is to prevent { my mind than usual, as I have been called 
their ever knowing practically what we {on lately to witness its effects—to see its 
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misery. One family at Repton, a family ; 
of eight children, has been left entirely * 
Without provision, by a man who enjoyed 
a situation of five hundred a-year in 
quarterly payments.” 

“That man is, however, guiltless. What 
could he save out of five hundred a-year ! 
How could he live on less?” replied the 
doctor. 

‘Live upon four, and insure his life 
for the benefit of those children. Nay,” 
continued Charles, in the vehemence of 
his feelings, “the man who does not} 
provide means of existence for his help- 
less children, until they are able to pro- 
vide for themselves, cannot be called a 
reasonable person; and the legislature > 
ought to oblige such to contribute to a} 
fund to prevent the spread of the worst } 
sort of pauperism—that which comes > 
upon well-born children from the care- 
lessness or selfishness of their parents, ° 
God in his wisdom, and certainly in his: 
mercy, removed the poor broken-hearted » 
widow of the person I allude to, a month 
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after his death; and the infant, whose 
nourishment from its birth had been: 
mingled with bitterness, followed in a' 
few days. I saw myself seven children 
crowd round the coffin that was provided 
by charity; I saw three taken to the 
workhouse, and the elder four distributed 
amongst kind-hearted, hard-working peo- 
ple, who are trying to inure the young 
soft hands, accustomed to silken idlepess, 
to the toils of homely industry. I ask 
you, John Adams, how the husband of 
that woman, the father of those children, 
can meet his God, when it is required of 
him to give an account of his steward- 
ship ?” 

“Jt is very true—very shocking in- 
deed,” observed Dr. Adams. “I certainly 
will do something to secure my wife and 
chilcren from the possibility of anything 
like that, although, whatever were_ to 
happen to me, I am sure Lucy’s family 
would prevent” 
Charles broke in upon the sentence his 
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brother found it difficult to complete— 
* And can you expect distant, or even 
near relatives to perform what you, whose 
duty it is, neglect? Or would you leave 
those dear ones to the bitterness of de- 
pendence, when, by the sacrifice or cur- 
tailment of those luxurious habits which, 
if not closely watched, increase in num- 
ber, and at last become necessaries, you 
could leave them in comfort and inde- 
pendence? We all hope for the leisure 
of a death-bed—awful enough, come as 
it may—awful, even when beyond its 
gloom we see the risen Sun of Righteous- 
ness in all its glory—awful, though our 
faith be strong in Him who is our 
strength; but if the consciousness of 
having neglected those dut.es which we 
were sent.on earth to perforin be with us, 
then dark, indeed, will be the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. 1 do not want, 
however, to read a homily, my dear 
brother, but to impress a truth; and I do 
hope that you will prevent the possibility 
of these dear children feeling what they 
must feel, enduring what they must 
endure, if yow passed into another world 
without performing your duty towards 
them, and through them to society, in 
this.” 

Mrs. Adams met her brother-in-law 
that day (people five-and-twenty years 
ago did dine by day) at dinuer, with an 
air of offence. She was, of course, lady- 
like and quiet, but it was evident she was 
displeased. Everything at table was 
perfect according to its kind. There 
was no guest present who was not supe- 
rior in wealth and position to the doctor 
himself, and each was quite aware of the 
fact. ‘Those who climb boldly sometimes 
take a false step, but at all times make 
dangerous ones. When Charles looked 
round upon the splendid plate and stylish 
servants—when the children were ush- 
ered in after dinner, and every tongue 
was loud in praises of their beauty—an 
involuntary shudder passed through his 
heart, and he almost accused himself of 
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selfishness, when he was comforted by 
the remembrance of the provision made 
for his own little ones, who were as pretty, 
as well educated, and as happy in their 
cheerful country home. 

The next morning he was on his return 
to Repton, happy in the assurance his} 
brother had given him before they parted, } 
that he would really lay by a large sum} 
for the regular insurance of his life. ; 

“My dear John,” said the doctor's} 
wife, “ when does the new carriage come } 
home? I thought we were to have had } 
it this week. The old chariot looked 50} 
dull to-day, just as you were going out, > 
when Dr. Fitzlane’s new chocolate color > 
passed ; certainly that chocolate-colored ° 
carriage picked out with blue, and those 
blue liveries are very, very pretty.” 

“Well, Lucy, I think them too gay— 
the liveries | mean—for an M.D. ; quieter 
colors do best; and as to the new car-: 
riage, [ had not absolutely ordered it. I> 
don’t see why I cannot go on with the; 
jobs; and I almost think I shall do SO, } 
and appropriate the money I intended for } 
my own carriage to another purpose.” 

“ What purpose ?” ae 

“Why, to effect an insurance on my ? 
life. There was.a great deal of truth in: 
what Charles said the other day, although : 
he said it coarsely, which is not usual 
with him; but he felt the subject, and I 
fee] it also; so I think of, as I said, going > 
quietly on with the jobs—at all events 
till next year—and devoting this money ; 
to the insurance.” ; 

It is difficult to believe how any wo- > 
man, situated as Mrs. Adams was, could > 
have objected to a plan so evidently for 3 
her advantage and the advantage of her} 
family; but she was one of those who; 
never like to think of the possibility of a} 
reverse of fortune—who thrust care off 
as long as they can, and who feel more 
pleasure in being lavish as to the present, 
than in saving for the future. 

*] am sure,” she answered, in the 
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half-petted, half-peevish tone that evinces } 


girls were sent to school. 
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a weak mind—“I am sure if anything 
was to happen to you, I should break my 
heart at once, and my family, of course, 
would provide for the children. I could 
not bear the idea of reaping any advan- 
tage by your death; and really the jobs - 
are so very inferior to what they used to 
be—and Dr. Leeswor, next door but one, 
has purchased such a handsome chariot— 
you have at least twice his practice; and 
Why, dear John, you never were 
insuch health ; there will be no necessity 
for this painful insurance. And after you 
have set up your own carriage, you can 
begin and Jay by, and in a few years 
there will be plenty forthe children; and 
I shall not have the galling feeling that 
any living thing would profit by your 
death. Dear John, pray do not think of 
this painful insurance; it may do very 
well for a man like your brother—a man 
without refinement; but just fancy the 
mental torture of such a provision.” 

Much more Mrs. Adams talked; and 
the doctor, who loved display, and had no 
desire to see Dr. Leeswer, his particular 
rival, or even Dr. Fitzlane, better ap- 
pointed than himself, felt strongly in- 
clined towards the new carriage, and 
thought it would certainly be pleasanter 
to save than to insure, and resolved to 
begin immediately after the purchase of 
his new equipage. 

When persons are very prosperous, a 
few ten or twenty pounds do not much 
signify, but the principle of careless ex- 
penditure is hard to curb. 

Various things occurred to put of? the 
doctor’s plan of laying by. Mrs. Adams 
had an illness, that rendered a residence 
abroad necessary for a winter or two. 
The eldest boy must go to Eton. As 
their mamma was not at home, the little 
Bad as her 
management was, it was better than no 
management at all. If the doctor had 
given up his entertainments, his “ friends” 
would have said he was going down in 
the world, and his patients weuld have 
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imagined him less skilful; besides, not-$ girls more delicate than ever, the boys 
withstanding his increased expenditure, 3 waiting, as before, their promised appoint- 
he found he had ample means, not to3 ments, and more extravagant than ever; 
lay by, but to spend on without debt or$and Miss Adams had made a conquest 
ditliculty. Soimetimes his promise to his? which even her father thought worthy 
brother would cross his mind, but it was $ of her. 

soon dispelled by what he had led himself 3 The gentleman who had become really 
to believe was the impossibility of attend- attached to this beautiful girl was of a 
ing to it then. In process of time two $ high family, who were sufficiently charmed 
little ones were added to the four, and? with the object of his affections to give 
still his means kept pace with his ex-? their full sanction, as far as person and 
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penses ; in short, for ten years he was a 
favorite with the class of persons who 
render favoritism fortune. It is impossi- 
ble, within the compass of a tale, to trace 
the minutis of the brothers’ history; the 





position were concerned ; but the prudent 
father of the would-be bridegroom thought 
it right to take an early opportunity of 
waiting upon the doctor, stating his son's 
prospects, and frankly asking what sum 


children of both were handsome, intelli- ; Dr. Adams proposed settling on his daugh- 
gent, and in the world’s opinion, well } ter. Great, indeed, was his astonishment 
educated. John’s eldest daughter was at the reply—* He should not be able to 
one amongst a thousand for beauty of $ give his daughter anything immediately, 
nund and person; hers was no glaring ; but at his death.” ‘lhe doctor, for the 
display of figure or information. She $ first time for many years, felt the bitter- 
was gentle, tender, and affectionate ; of a ; ness of his false position. He hesitated, 
disposition sensitive, and attuned to all > degraded by the knowledge that he must 
those rare virtues in her sphere, which; sink. in the opinion of the man of the 
form at once the treasures of domestic ° world by whom he was addressed; he 
life and the ornaments of society. She } was irritated at his want of available 
it Was who soothed the nervous irritability ; funds being known; and though well 
of her mother’s sick chamber and per-: aware that the affections of his darling 
petual peevishness, and graced her father’s ° child were bound up in the son of the 
drawing-room by a presence that was } very gentlemanly but most prudent person 
attractive to both old and young, from its ; who sat before him, he was so high and 
sweetness and unpretending modesty ; ° so irritable in his bearing, that the fathers 
her two younger sisters called forth all ; parted, not in anger, but in anything but 
her tenderness, trom the extreme delecacy $ good feeling. 
of their health; but her brothers were? Sir Augustus Barry was not slow to 
even greater objects of solicitade—hand- 3 set before his son the disadvantages ‘of a 
some spirited lads—the eldest waiting § union, where the extravagant habits of 
for a situation, promised, but not given; 3 Miss Adams had no more stable support 
the second also waiting for a cadetship;3than her father’s life. And Dr. Adams 
while the youngest was still at Eton. 3 insulted the son for the fault of the father, 
The moment his eldest sons got the ap-3 and forbade his daughter to receive him. 
pointmentsthey were promised, Dr. Adams3 Mary Adams endeavored to bear this 
would certainly save, or insure, or do%as meekly as she had borne the flattery 
something ! and the tenderness which had been 
People who only talk about doing 3 javished on her since her birth. The 
“something,” generally end by doing $ bitter, bitter knowledge that she was 
“nothing.” Another year passed; Mrs. 3 considered by her lover’s family asa girl 
Adams was still an invalid, the younger 3 who, with the chance of being penniless, 
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dived like a princess, was inconceivably 


galling; and though she had dismissed 3 
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the children God had given to our care, 
We have not been as gay as our neigh- 


her lover, and knew that her father had $ bors, whose means were less than. ours; 
insulted him, still she wondered how he $we could not be so, seeing we had to 
could so soon jorget her, and never write ; provide for five children ; but our pleasure 


even a line of farewell. From her mo- 
ther she did not expect sympathy; she 
was too tender and too proud to seek 


it; and her father, more occupied than 


uncle, who had not been in town for some 
years, at last.arrived, and was not less 
struck by the extreme grace and beauty 
of his niece, than by the deep melancholy 
which saddened her voice, and weighed 
down her spirits. He was evidently 
anxious to mention something which made 
him joyous and happy; and when the ; 
doctor entered the library with him, he} 
said, “ And may not Mary come in also?” 
Mary did come in; and her gentle pre-' 
sence subdued her uncle’s spirits. “I had > 
meant to tell the intended change in my } 
family only to you, brother John; but it’ 
has occurred to me we were all wrong 
about my niece; they said at home, ‘ Do 
not invite my cousin, she 1s too fine, too 
gay to come to a country wedding ; she } 
would not like it;’ but I think surrounded } 
as she is by luxuries, that the fresh air > 
of Repton, the fresh flowers, fresh fields, 
and fresh smiles of her cousins would do 
my niece good, great good, and we shall 
be quite gay in our own homely way— 
the gaiety that upsprings from hearts 
grateful to the Almighty for his goodness. * 
The fact is, that in about three weeks my 
Mary is to be married to our rector’s 
eldest son! In three weeks. As he is 
only his father’s curate, they could not 
have aflorded to marry for five or six 
years, if I had not been able to tell down 
a handsome sum for Mary’s fortune ; it 
was a proud thing to be able to make a 
good child happy by care in time. ‘Care 
in time,’ that’s my stronghold! How 
glad we were to look back and think, that 
while we educated them properly, we 
denied ourselves, to perform our duty to 
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‘and earnest converse. 


has been to elevate and render those 
children happy and prosperous. Mary 
will be so happy, dear child—so happy! 
Only think, John, she will be six years 
the sooner happy from our care in time !” 
This was more than his niece could bear. 
The good father was so full of his daugh- 
ter’s happiness, and the doctor so over- 
whelmed with self-reproach—never felt 
so bitterly as at that moment—that neither 
perceived the death-like paleness that 
overspread the less fortunate Mary’s face. 
She got up to leave the room, staggered, 
and fell at her father’s feet. 

‘“ We have murdered her between us,” 
muttered Dr. Adams, while he raised her 
up; murdered her; but J struck the first 
blow. God forgive me! God forgive 


> me!” 


That night the brothers spent in deep 
The certainty of 
his own prosperity, the self-gratulation 
that follows a just and careful discharge 
of duties imposed alike by reason and 
religion, had not raised Charles above his 
brother in his own esteem. Pained be- 
yond description at the suffering he had 
so unceremoniously inflicted on his niece 
—horror-struck at the fact, that thousands 
upom thousands had been lavished, yet 
nothing done for hereafter, the hereafter 
that must come, he urged upon Jolin the 
danger of delay, the uncertainty of life. 
Circumstances increased his influence. 
Dr. Adams had been made painfully 
aware that gilding was not gold. The 
beauty, position, and talents of his beloved 
child, although fully acknowledged, had 
failed to establish her in life. * Look, 
Charles,” he said, after imparting all to 
his brother, absolutely weeping over the 
state of uncomplaining but deep sorrow 
to which his child was reduced, “if I 
could command the necessary sum, [ 
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would to-morrow insure my life for a sum 
that would place them beyond, the possible 
reach of necessity of any kind.” 

“Do not wait for that,” was the gencr- 
ous reply of Charles Adams; “I have 


some unemployed hundreds at this mo-’ 


ment. Come with me to-morrow; do not 
delay a day, no, nor aa hour; and take 
my word for it you will have reason to 
bless your resolve. Only imagine what 
would be the case if God called you to 
give an account of your stewardship.” 
But he checkcd himself; he saw that 


more Was not necessary ; and the brothers ° 
separated for a few hours, both anxious ; 


fur the morning. It was impossible to 


say which of the two hurried over break- * 


fast with the greatest rapidity. The 


carriage was at the door; and Dr. Adams : 


left word with his butler that he was 
gone into the city on urgent business, and 
would be back in two hours. 


rubbing his hands gleefully, “I don’t 
think, that if my dear niece was happy, 
I should ever have been so happy in all 
my life as I am at this moment.” 

“TI feel already,” replied John, “as if 
a great weight, were removed from my 
heart; and were it hot for the debt which 
I have contracted to you Ah, Charles, 





who are to be considered. Women’s 
’ position in society is changed from what 
it was some years ago; it was expected 
3 that they must marry ; and so they were 
> left, befire their marriage, dependent 
upon fathers and brothers, as creatures 
that could do nothing for themselves. 
> Now, poor things, I really don’t know 
> Why, but girls do not marry off as they 
, used. ‘They become old, and frequently 
—owing to the expectation of their set- 
; Uing—without the prov'sicn neces:ary 
- fora comfortable old age. This is the 
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parent of those despicable tricks and arts 
; Which women resort to to get married, as 
, they have no acknowledged position inde- 
pendent of matrimony. Something ought 
» to be done to prevent this. And when 
the country steadies a little from the 
‘ great revolution of past years, I suppose 
-something may be thought of by improved 


, teaching and systems—to enable women 
“| don’t think,’ exclaimed ~Charles, ’ 


‘to assist themselves, and be recompensed 
for the assistance they yield others. Now, 
‘imagine your dear girls, those younger 
‘ones particularly, deprived of you” 





“Here is the patient upon whom I 


must call, en route,” interrupted the 
doctor. 

The carriage drew up. 

“] wish,” said Charles, “you had 


DAS rnwroryv wey 


I little dreamt when I looked down from? called here on your return. I wanted 
the hill over Repton, and thought my} the insurance to have been your first 
store inexhaustible, that I should be ? business to day.” 
obliged to you thus late in life. And_ yet $ «J shall not be five minutes,” was the 
I protest I hardly know where I could reply. The servant let down the step, 
have drawn in; one expense grows so} and the doctor bounded up towards the 
out of another. These boys have been$ open door. In his progress, he trod upon 
so very extravagant; but I shall soon } a bit, a mere shred, of orange peel; it 
have the two eldest off; they cannot} was the mischief of a moment; he 
keep them much longer waiting.” slipped, and his temple struck against the 
“ Work is better than waiting ; but let ; sharp column ofan iron-scraper. Within 
the lads fight their way ; they have had, $ one hour, Dr. John Adams had ceased to 
] suppose, a good education ; they aaa exist. 
to have had professions. There is wee What the mental and bodily agony of 
thing to me awfully lazy in your ‘appoint- $ that hour was, you can better understand 
ments ;’ a young man of spirit will ap- than I can describe. He was fully con- 
point himself; but it is the females of a? scious that he was dying—and he knew 
family, brought up as yours have been, ¢ all the misery that was to follow. 
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STAND FAST IN THE FAITH. 


BY REV. JOHN W. BROWN. 


Sranp fast in the faith—’tis the mandate of God, 
Once uttered in anguish, once written in blood; 


From the cross of the Lord, from his throne in the 


; Or its hoarse notes of warning, low moaning afar 
; 
; 
sky, ; Stand fast in the faith !—for the foes are abroad, 
> 


Ere the elements meet in the wild crash of war, 


With hearts full of hate ’gainst the armies of God, 

The wild hordes of Edom—the spearmen of Gath, 

Stand fast in the faith—’tis the warning sublime, } And the troops of Philistia with weapons of wrath. 

Poured deeply and sternly through ages of time ; 

Through the long lapse of eras and centuries old, Stand fast in the faith!—there are traitors that 
e 


It was breathed over earth, it was utter’d on high. 


creep 
Through the slumbering camp when the night 
Stand fast in the faith !—bold apostles have died, watch is asleep, 
With the words on their lips, careless who might ¢ Who smite the unwary, who wait to betray 
deride ; The altars of God to the idols of clay. 
Confessors and martyrs, ’mid torture and fame, 


Have drank in its accents, and welcomed the shame. ° Stand fast in the faith!—there are those at thy side, 
Who can vanquish the foe in his ramparts of pride; 


> Be loyal—be valiant—thy heart to inspire, 
Lo! the chariots of God, and the horses of fire. 


Like the voice of a trumpet its burthen hath roll’d. 


SY 


Stand fast in the faith'—for the church of the Lord 
Hath inscribed on her banners the glorious word ; 
O’er all her bright cohorts its glory’s displayed, 


And blazon’d on harness, and buckler, and blade. Stand fast in the faith—though the conflict be hot, 


The field bath no strife where thy Captain is not; 
His eye is upon thee—thou hear’st what he saith, 
‘“*Ho! quit you like men—and stand fast in the 


Stand fast in the faith !—let the mandate rofl on 
Through her girded battallions, till warfare is done; 


PDP LD LILI LILI 


Till the trumpet of conqueet sounds over the field, faith.” 
And the palm waveth proudly o’er helmet and 
shield. Stand fast in the faith—though the faithless may 
flee, 
Stand fast in the faith !—there are sounds on the > We will peril our all, O! Redeemer, for thee ; 
breeze, We will stand in the conflict, assured that thine 
Like the voice of the storm when it howls through arm ' 
the trees ; . g Shall shield every soldier from peril and harm. 





LIN E°sS, 


Written on seeing the monument to the memory of David Hume at Edinburgh. 


I never looked upon the tomb > To tell us the oblivious wave 

Erected there to Daviy Hume, Will roll upon the new-made grave ? 
Without reflecting—Did not he, To steal from man those brilliant hopes 
With all his deep philosophy, Which thro’ life’s darkness sweetly shine, 
Deliberately try to load Exalting our imperfect state 

The minds of men with doubts to Gop ? Into a character divine ? 

To poison, at the fountain’s source, He did; and, with his latest breath, 
The stream of life, throughout its course! ; Proclaimed an everlasting death ! 

To dash from suffering mortal’s lip, Like Eden’s serpent would destroy 
The cup of comfort he would sip? What he, himself, could not enjoy. 

T’o substitute for future life, | Yet, strange to say, that very Huns 

A present scene of anxious strife ? Was honored with a splendid tomb. 
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AUNT MAGWIRE’S ACCOUNT OF PARSON SCRANTUM’S DONATION PARTY. 


Sre—it’s about a year since you was } troublesome, helpless critter. Says she 
here, ain’t it, Nancy? *T'want long before joy on the congregation to take care 
you was married, I know. Well, ther’s } ; of her, and all that. They pick flaws in 
bin some changes here since then. We’ve ; every thing she says and does. And the 
lost our old minister, Parson Scrantum, } under crust calls her proud, says she 
and got a new one. He seems to be a} visits Miss This, and won’t visit Miss 
very good man, Parson Tuttle does, quite ; >That. If she invites some of her neigh- 
young yet, jest begun to preach, hain’t ; > bors to drink tea with her, some of the 
been married but a little while. And his ; ; rest “ll be mad, ’cause she left them out, 
wife appeared like a nice woman, tew. and say she feels above ‘em. And so it 
But I feel sorry for ‘em. This is a trying } goes on, gittin’ wuss and wuss; she can’t 
place for a minister, and a minister’s wife, } please nobody. After a spell the deacons 
tew, though I don’t know but what all + begin to hint to the minister that it’s 
places are jest so. All goes on slick, ; gittin’ rather hard to raise his salary, and 
yet; but I’m afeard ‘twon’t last long. ; they wonder whether or no he couldn’t 
They hain’t been here but three months, ; live on less. If he thinks that he couldn’t, 
and the folks are making a terrible fuss they wonder whether or no he couldn’t do 
over ’em. You know it’s the way they : more good in some other place. So at 
always dew when they git a new minis- last they drive him to ax a dismission, 
ter. They’re ready to eat him up fora;and the poor man takes his family and 
spell. And his wife, lawful sakes! ther’s ; goes oif somewhere else, to go through 
nothing equil tew her. They make an} with the same trials and troubles over 
awful parade about her. Sich treatment ; ; ;agin. And after they’ve been settled 
spiles the ministers’ wives. Afore long ; about a dozen times, the minister begins 
they begin tew think themselves the most : ; to find out that all ain’t gold that glitters 5 : 
important characters in creation, and;and his wife, if she’s a woman o’ sense, 
really expect the whole community to be } discovers that she ain’t a supernat’ral 
a flyin’ round all the time tew attend tew ; being, and must take care of herself like 
’em. And’taint at all surprisin’ it should 3 other folks. 
be so; it’s accordin’ to natur. Butarter: That’s the experience of ministers in 
a spell the minister gits to be an old story, ; gineral. I know it by my own observa- 
and the people begin to find fault with ‘ tion ; and I’m sure it had been the case 
htm. Some thinks he’s gittin’ wonderful : ; with the Scrantums. They'd ben settled 
tejus; some thinks he aint gifted in ‘in a number of places afore they came 
prayer, and he aint sperritual minded jhere; and Miss Scrantum herself told 
enough to suit some others. But the ‘me that it took her a good while to larn 
most gineral complaint is that he don’t ; ; that a minister’s life must be a life o’ trial 


vewewns 


visit enough. As if a minister could ° 
write two sarmons a week, sometimes 
three, and go a visitin’ every day besides. 
And then his wife; it’s astonishin’ how : 
public opinion changes consarnin’ her. 
The upper crust begins to think she’s a | 


pies self-denial. Miss Scrantum was an 
excellent woman. She wa’nt no gadder 
‘nor no gossipper; she stayed to hum and 
took good care of her husband and chil- 
‘dren. If anybody was sick or sufferin’, 
i she was there to help ’em, but she seldom 
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went out at any other time. She was } “You said he went away of his own 
good to the poor, tew, and divided her? accord, aunt; how did it happen ?” 
mite with ‘em. You'd a’thought folks “Well, I'll tell ye. When they gin 
couldn't find fault with her, but they did. shim a eall to settle here, they agreed to 
Some grumbled because she wa’nt more} give him four hundred dollars a-year, and 
sociable ; and some was mad because she ; a donation party every winter. Well, 
wa'nt what they called an active Chris-} he tho’t he could live on that. Four 
tian; that is, she wa’nt willin’ to spend» hundred dollars was purty small, to be 
the. best of her time runnin’ round dis- sure, but then he was very equinomical 
tributin’ tracts, and so on. But every-; and industrious; didn’t keep no hired 
body was outrageous at her, ’cause she} help; Miss Scrantum and Susan done 
tried to reconcile Liddy Ann Buel and? all the work themselves. And _ they 
Deacon Fustick’s wife, when they had thought the donation party would be quite 
that awful quarrel about them ostridge: a help; they never had one; they wa’nt 
feathers. But I thought, and think yet, : customary where they came from. Well, 
that Miss Scrantum acted jest as a Chris-* they managed to get along through tae 
tian ought to act in the bisness, though} summer and fall. They come here in 
everybody else blamed her; and Liddy} the spring of the year. In December 
Ann Buel and Deacon Fustick’s wife got} follerin’, the congregation gin them their 
as mad at her as they had ben at one; firstdonation party. I didn’t go; 1 never 
another. : had been to none; used to kind o’ want 
Parson Scrantum was a good man, tew, } to go sometimes, but yer uncle wa’nt 
and a smart man; they didn’t know how} willin’ to have me; he never approved 
to vally him here. ‘To be sure he went § 0’ them givin’ visits. He thinks that 
away of his own accord; but | s’pose if } when thee people want to make their. 
he’d a wanted te stay, they’d a druv him } minister a present, they’d ought to give 
off afore long, jest as they always dew; } it in a private way, and not go and turn 
for husb: nd ‘ai they was beginnin’ wo! > his house upside down to dew it. Sol 
growl about payin’ the saiary. 1 tell ye, $ } didn’t go to that one. But I don't think 
I felt dretful sorry when they went away, } the Scrantums thought any the less of us 
and so did yer uncle; we sot a great deal ; > for it; for they know’d we was as willin’ 
by them. And then they had sich a nice } } to dew well by ’em as any of the con- 
family of children. Susan, the oldest, is} gregation was, for your uncle always 
about as nice a gal as ever 1 know’d. I> paid his pew rent promptly, and that’s 
took a wonderful likin’ tew her. Her’ more’n some, that wasricher, done. And, 
mother used to let her come in often and ; besides that, we often sent ’em presents. 
set a spell with me. I was awful lone- } They always looked upon us as the best 
some after Jefferson went off to learn to >} friends they had while they lived here. 
be adoctor. Yer uncle was away biggest “ Well, [never heard how the donation 
part of the day, and [ used to be here all} party come out. Miss Scrantum never 
stark alone a good deal of the time; and >} said nothin’ about it, and I never axed 
when Miss Scrantum found out how lone-} her no questions; only I know that 
some I was, she used to send Susan over } through the rest of the winter the minis- 
sometimes to see me. She'd fetch her } ter’s folks seemed to be more pinched 
sewin’ or knittin’ and stay an hour or } than ever. I was in there quite often, 
tew ; and it used to chirk me up wonder-?} and though they didn’t make no com- 
fully. And Mr. Scrantum, he used to plaints, I could see plain enough that they 
come in once in a while, and always had had to scrimp and save, and patch and 
something good to say. turn every way, to keep any way com- 
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fortable; for they had house-rents to pay, $ for me, one afternoon, and bein’ as he 
and six children to support, and it takes; was too busy to go with me himself, I 
considerable to feed so many, let alone } went over and axed Susan Scrantum to 
the clothin’ and educatin’ on’em. They | go along; I thought she could help me 


had a good deal of company, tew, and ° ; "bout pickin’ on’t out. She'd be likely to — 


that costs something. You see they had ; ’ know what would suit her mother. So I 
to entertain all the strageling agents that ; ; goes over and calls for Susan. She was 
come along, for all sorts of societies in ¢ ; delighted to go; she did not git a chance 
creation. ‘They’d stop there to save pay- } ; . ride very often. Well, we druv to 
in’ tavern bills. It’sthe way they always : ; Harristown, and went into one of the best 
dew, ye know. Well, they contrived to ? booking milliner shops there were there. 
live along till the next winter. The ; } «Now, Susy,’ says I, ‘I'm gwine to git a 
time come round for another donation new bunnit, and [ want your advice about 
party ; and says I to yer uncle, says J, ’ what to choose. Why, Miss Magwire,’ 
‘Husband, I want to go to that givin’ says she, ‘I thought you had quite a nice 
visit.’ ‘Oh, shaw,’ says he, ‘what do ; one already.” ‘* Well, it is middlin’ nice,’ 
you want to go for? ‘Qh,’ says I, ‘be- says I, * but I’ve worn it two winters, and 
cause I think so much of the minister’s 3 some ladies gits a new one every winter, 
folks.’ ‘* Well,’ says he, ‘that’s the prin-; ye know.’ So we examined all the bun- 
cipal reason why I should want to stay 3 nits in the shop, and I axed Susan which 
away frora the givin’ visit, myself; as for ’ she liked best. ‘I should think that one 
you, of course you can dew as you 3 would be very purty for you,’ says she, 
please.’ ‘Well, then,’ says I, ‘if you pintin’ to a plum colored satin one that 
haint no objections, Pll go; and I wish ; hung on a peg; ‘it’s ma’s favorite color, 
you would go tew, jest for once.’ ‘Taint ‘and that makes me like it.’ Now that 
no use to ax me to go,’ says he, ‘it’s? was jest what I wanted to know; sol 
aginst my principles; I always mean to: axed the milliner to hand it down, and I 
dew all I’m able to support the Gospel ; : tried it on, for | reckoned if it would fit 
and help the minister; but as for them ; me it would fit Miss Scrantum, for she 
bees, | won’t countenance ’em by my ; was about my size; and it did fit nicely, 
presence, that’s all; and let me tell you ; so I bought it. I had to pay six dollars 
one thing—if you go, [ll bet a cookey § for it, quite a launch out for me, more 
you’ll wish you hadn’t a went, afterwards.’ ; than I ever paid for a bunnit for myself: 
‘Well, that’s my lookout,’ says I; ‘if 3 Susan looked as if she thought I was 
you're willin’, Pil go.’ ‘And what'll ye$ rather extravagant, but she didn’t say 
take” says he; ‘a stick of tape, or a} nothin’. Well I put it in a bandbox [ 
pint of emptins, or what? ‘ No I won't,’ 3 fetched, and we went hum. When yer 
says I, ‘I'll take something of more vally 3 uncle came in, I shewed it tew him, and 
‘Then you'll be odd,’ says: She was quite pleased with it, and it was 
a clear beauty, plum colored satin, trim- 








than that.’ 
he. 


“So after considerin’ a spell, I ¢on- 
cluded to git what Miss Scrantum needed 
about as much as anything, and that was 
anew dunnit. She wore a shabby, faded 
old thing, that looked as if it come over 
in the ark. Well, I thought E could git 
a ginteeler one in Harristown than I 
could by having on’t made here. So I 
got your uncle to harness up the old hoss 





med off with ribbin of the same color, 
and lace borderin’, with white satin bows 
between, all quilled round the inside. I 
axed yer uncle if it was more expensive 
than he was willin’ I should give. ‘ No,’ 
says he, ‘I don’t begrudge the money. I 
want you to dew the handsome thing; 
but it would suit me a great deal better 
if you'd wait. till the next day, and then 
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take it over.’ 
‘I’ve got my heart sot on attendin’ the 
party: dew lemme go.’ ‘Well, go,’ 
says he, ‘if you’re beset tew; but mark 
my words, I'll bet a dollar you'll wish you 


‘Oh, husband,’ says I, 
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;see me; and I told her to go and dress 
herself, and I’d make the coffee; so she 
thanked me, and went; and I made the 
coffee. Ther was an awful sight on’t; I 
never made so much afore in all my born 

"Twas 


hadn’t went.’ $ days, and I never expect to agin. 

“Well, the day afore the party, Jeff ’ made in Miss Scrantum’s biler; she’d 
come hum to stay a few days. I told? scoured it up for the occasion. It was a 
him I was gwine to the donation party, 3 biler tiat held ten pails full, and it was 
and he said he’d like no better fun than; brimmin’ full of coffee. Arter I got it 
to go with me. Jeff is always ready to} made, I went back into the settin’ room. 
go, you know. So he went and got wf They’d got the table all sot, and ther 
ream of nice paper for the parson to write} was lots of cake, and biscuit, and pies, 
his sarmons on. At last the day come,} and cold meat, and all sorts o’ stuff. 
and I and Jeff we started off for the} Then I went into the parlor, and, lo and 
party. We went quite arly in the behold, Jo Gibson’s wife and old Miss 
evenin’, for I wanted to be there afore; Parker had undid the bunnit, and was 
it was crowded. There hadn’t nobody } admirin’ on’t at a wonderful rate. Jest 
come when we got there, only three or} then Mr. and Miss Scrantum and the 
four ladies, as was gittin’ supper ready.} children come in, and, dear me! how 
There was Glory Ann Billins, and Polly $ pleased they was with the bunnit. Miss 
Mariar Stillman, and Joe Gibson’s wife,; Scrantum, she tried it on, and it fitted 
and old Mother Parker, a settin’ the table.} her toa T. But Susan! you had ought 
You know, at them kind of dewin’s they} to seen Susan! She jumped and frisked 
always have a supper sot out for the com-} about, and didn’t hardly know what to 
pany. The congregation provides the; dew with herself, she was so delighted. 


-entertainment ginerally, but in this place ; ‘Oh, Miss Magwire!’ says she, ‘so that 


the minister’s wife had to find a good; beautiful bunnit wasn’t for you after all, 
share on’t. Miss Scrantum found the tea} was it! What a dear, good woman you 
and coffee, and sugar and cream, and? are, to make ma such a fine present; 
butter, and so forth. A few of the neigh-3 she'll look as fine as any body, now; 
bors sent in pies and cakes, and cheese ; won't you,ma?” They seemed wonderful 
and biscuit. But she was afeerd ther } pleased to see Jefferson, tew; and Mr. 
wouldn’t be enough of the pies and cakes, } Scrantum was very glad to git the paper ; 
so she sent to the baker’s and got a mess} said "twas jest what he wanted. Well, 
more. gVell, | axed Miss Gibson where } purty soon the company begun to come, 
we should put our donations, and she told; and they come pourin’ in, thicker and 
us to take ’em in the parlor, and lay ’em } faster, till the house was crammed. The 
on the table. The bunnit was pinned up} settin’ room door was locked, so as to 


in a newspaper. 
on purpose to put the dry goods on; the 
provisions was carried into the store 
room; so we went in there and laid ’em 
on the table. 


started off to find Miss Scrantum. I 
found her in the kitchen makin’ coffee; 
she looked dredful tired and beat out. I 
was real sorry I hadn’t a went sooner and 
helped her; she was wonderful glad to 


Jeff he sot down, and I 


Ther was a table ther} keep ‘em out of there till supper was 


ready; and I tell you all the rest of the 
} house was as full as it could stick. The 
» parlor, and the halls, and the bed rooms 
was all crowded and crammed. You’d a 
thought, from the number of folks that 
was ther, that ther had been a wonderful 
sight of donations brought; but as true 
as I’m a livin’ critter, that are table wan’t 





} half full. But then ther was a good 
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many families that fectht one article to ? 
answer for the hull. 


and to get their supper. And besides 


For instance, Dea- ; > them, I noticed a great many that I never 


con Skinner, and his wife, and four darters, ? see belore; nobody knows where they 
and tew sons, was all ther, and Miss; come from, nor where they went tew. I 
Skinner fetcht a skein of yarn to knit ; guess they must a been rais’d up for the 


Parson Scrantum some socks. 
kins and her three darters, and her son 
and his wife that was a visitin’ her, and } 
their three children, all come, and Miss 
Hopkins brought half a pound of tea. 
And the Runyons, with their four young } 
ones—what do you think they brought! 
why Miss Runyon fetcht a little fancy 
basket to stick on the centre table, to put 
visitin’ cards in. And the Miss Footes, 
three on ’em, they brought Miss Scrantum } 
a pair of cuffs. And all the Brighams, } 
they fetcht a neck ribbin for Susan. And 
Deacon Peabody and his tribe—there’s as } 
much as a dozen on ’em—they brought a } 
small cheese. I heerd afterwards, that > 
half on’t was a donation, and tother half ; 
> 





~~ 


was to go for pew rent. And Cap'n 
Smalley and all his children was there. } 
He fetcht a box of raisins out of his: 
store ; there was twelve pound in it, and. 
Susan told me afterwards, that ten pound ; 
was to go towards pew rent, and the rest } 
was a present. ‘The Widder Grimes and 
Charity was there of course. They} 
didn’t go to the donation table for some ; 
time, anc I was kind of curus to know } 
whether she had brought anythin’, so I} 
watched ’em, and bymeby I observed } 
Charity go slily up, and when she thought } 
nobody didn’t see, she put a little paper } 
on the table. I had a curiosity to see; 
what was in it, so as soon as I got a} 
chance, I took up the paper and peeped ; 
into it, and lo and behold! there was tew } 
skeins of thread! Did you ever! Wid- } 
der Grimes is well off, but she’s tew} 
stingy to be decent, and Charity is jest } 
like her. Then there was ever so many } 
belongin’ to other denominations that, 
didn’t bring nothin’; they come to wrod 
their good will, and to let folks see that; 
they wa’nt bigoted, and prejudiced, though } 


vee 


Miss Hop- | 


occasion. ‘T'hen ther was an awful sight 
of children that straggled in from every 
where. Dr. Lippincott, he was there, 
bowin’ and scrapin’ around as_ usual; 
awfully anxious about every body’s health ; 
and his wife, tew, as much consarned as 
he was; and their promisin’ red headed 
boy, and interestin’ darter, Anny Mariar, 
with her six starched skirts on, a takin’ 
up more room than any decently drest 
girl in the room. ‘The doctor always 
goes to all the donation parties {or fifteen 
miles round, to make himself popilar, but 
nobody knows of his ever takin’ any- 
thing. On this occasion, Anny Mariar 
took a book-mark to Mr. Scrantum, with 
a thing on it that looked like a choppin’ 
knife, and a mess of French nonsense 
below it. But the greatest part of the 
performance was the siminary gals and 
their donation, Ther was twenty-five on 
"em, and what d’ye ’spose they fetcht? 
Why the hull kit and cargo on ’ein had 
conspired together and made a rag baby 
for little Adeline, and rigged it up in 
gauze and tinsel, and they all came to- 
gether, and brought that. Miss Pinchem, 
their teacher, wa’nt there. She was sick, 
or something. I guess if she’d a come, 
she’d a kept them a little straiter. Land 
of liberty! I never see sich a agtin’ set 
of critters in all my born days! They 
carried on like all possest. 1 see some 
on ’em flourishin’ round Jeff; he’s always 
ready for a scrape, you know, and I was 
afeerd he’d git to carryin’ on with ’em, 
and I wouldn’t a had him for anything, so 
I gin hima caution. ‘ Jeff,’ says I, ‘you 
let them siminary gals alone, they’re a 
wild set; taint proper to cut up so in a 
minister’s house.’ Jeff promised tew 
; ee clear on ’em—he ginerally docs as 
I want him tew. IT'll say that much for 


they differed in a religious point of dae, § Jefferson, he was always good about 
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mindin’. But it went purty hard with$ quotin’ Shakspeare, you na) ‘T'm 
him to dew it then, for he was jest ripe § afraid you'll say something sassy,’ says I. 
for fun, and detarmined to let off the steam } ‘No I won't,’ says he, ‘I'll be all killin’ 
some way or other. polite.” * Well, go then,’ says I. So off 
“So Jeff looks round, and he sees } he steps, demure as a deacon. ‘ Good 
Charity Grimes stuck upon the settee? ever.in’, Miss Grimes,’ says he. * Good 
tother side of the room, stiff asa poker, evenin’, Mr. Magwire,’ says she. ‘It 
and prim asa peapod. Ye know what a> seems like old times to see you agin,’ says 
starched up, affected old critter she is 3} he; and then he observed to Cappen 
Jeff went tew school tew her when he? : Smalley, ‘I used to go to enres to Miss 
was little, and she slapped his ears and } Grimes when I was young.’ Charity 
cuffed him round, and he’s always hated ' ; puckered up her mouth and grinned, and 
her like pizen ever sence. She’s been? says she, ‘ Yes, you was quite a boy then, 
tryin’ this twenty year to git married, } and I a mere child, exceedingly youthful 
and can’t make out. She'd chased after } for a teacher.’ ‘ Well,’ says Jeff, says 
Squire Fuller ever sence his wife died. ;} he, ‘you hain’t altered a speck since; you 
Squire Fuller got married about a month} hold your own amazinly ; you looked 
afore that; and yer uncle says he verily} every bit as old then as yon dew now— 
believes he done it in self defence, jest; but how do you feel about these days? 
to git rid of Charity Grimes, she bothered } ‘ Feel !’ says she, prickin’ up her ears, ‘I 
him to death; he couldn’t go into com- } feel as well as common, why shouldn’t 
pany but what she’d contrive to hook on} 1? «Excuse me,’ says Jefi, ‘only axed 
to him. He’s a very perlite man, the? because I didn’t know but you felt rather 
squire is, and he dida’t want to be rude} non-plussed, put to for business, as it 
to her, but he couldn’t bear-her, though} were, since Squire Fuller got married. 
she tried hard tew make folks think he} ‘Old feller’s occupation’s gone’ now I 
was her beau. At last, he got married } ’ spose, as Shakspeare says.’ Gracious! 
quite suddenly to a young woman in? how mad Charity was! She brustled up 
Chenang county, and yer uncle says he ; like a settin’ hen, and says she, ‘ Jeff 
don’t believe he’d a done it, if it hadn’t a} Magwire, I don’t care a straw for what 
ben to git rid of Charity Grimes; for his} Shakspeare, or none of the rest of your 
wife had been dead for five years, and he} rowdy acquaintance says about me; I’m 
seemed oncommon contented for a widdi-} above it; but whoever he is, you may 
wer. But I was a gwine to tell ye what} tell him he’s an imperdent puppy for 
Jeff done. He sees Charity settin’ there callin’ an young lady an old feller; and 
tryin’ to dew the agreeable to Cappen} you're another for tellin” on’t.’ So she 
Smalley, (his wife hadn't been dead long } g got up and flounced out into the hall. 
—by the way, they’d make a good match, } The folks giggled, and seemed wonderful 
wouldn’t they?) Well, Jeff he says to: tickled ; but Jeff, he looked round as 
me, says he, ‘ Mother, may I go and stir } conipesed as could be, and says he, ‘I 
up Charity Grimes? ‘I don’t know} wonder whatails MissGrimes! [thought 
what you mean by stirrin’ her up,’ says I. ; for the life of me she was gwine to st 
‘Oh,’ says he, ‘I jest want to condole} ; my ears, as she used to when I was young.’ 
with her on the loss of ‘Squire Fuller.’ } >I was vexed at Jeff, and told him so as 
‘No,’ says I, ‘you mayn’t dew no such soon as I got a chance, but he declared 
thing; ’twould be very mapeipes indeed, } ; *twant old feller, he said, but something 
and very aggravatin’ tew.’ ‘ Well,’ says} > else—however, it sounded jest like it, any 
he, ‘mayn’t I jest go and talk a little} way. 
Shakspeare tew her? (Jeff's always} “Jest then the door was throw’d open, 
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and we was invited to our supper. So} 
we went squeezin’ and crowdin’ into the} 
settin’ room. Some of the folks pushed } 
and jammed as if they were afeerd they 
shouldn’t git the best chance. Glory ; 
Ann Billins sot at one end o’ the table a; 
pourin’ coffee, and Jo Gibson’s wife at | 
tother end a pourin’ tea; and I tell you, } 
*twas about as much as ever they could } 
dew to pour it fast enough. Jeff, he flew > 
round and helped the ladies. For my } 
part I didn’t feel like eatin’ much; I was } 
jammed up agin the wall, and couldn't } 
stir hand or foot. Sol told Jeff to fetch} 
me a cup of tea and a nutcake, and he } 
did, and I took ’em, and managed to eat} 
the nutcake, but somebody hit my elbow ! 
and made me spill the heft o’ the tea; 
so I stood and held my empty cup, - 
looked on to see the peckpneaen: I say | 
for’t, if ’twant worth seein’ [’'m mistaken. } 
Why, if I was starvin’ to death I wouldn’ t 
be willin’ to act as some of them folks’ 
did. They pushed, and elbowed, and} 
pulled, and hauled, and grabbed like } 
crazy critters. "T'was amusin’ to see ’em} 
put down the vittels; [’da gin a sixpence, ' 
Nancy, toa had you there; ’twould a ben: 
fun for you to look on and see the dewins. 
You'd a thought that the biggest part of 3 
the company hadn’t had nothin’ to eat | 
since the last donation party, and didn’t; 
expect to have nothin’ more till the next } 
one. The wimmin, as a gineral tling, 
took tea, and eat the pies and cakes, and > 
so forth, And the men, they let into the ’ 
cofiee, and biscuit, and cheese, and cold 

meat, and such like. I actually see | 
Deacon Skinner drink six cups of coffee, ' 
and eat in proportion. And Dr. Lippin- ; 
cott, my grief! ‘twas perfectly astonishin’ ; 

to me that one mortal body could hold as } 
much as that man put in; no wonder} 
he’s so fat; they say he gits the heft of | 
his livin’ away from home ; contrives to! 
git to one pitient’s house jest as dinner’ s 
ready, and to another's jest at tea time; ' 
and so eats with em. And I wish you'd} 

a seen the Widder Grimes. Grammany, } 


how the critter did stuff! I took particu- 
lar notice of her, and I sees she had an 
awful great work bag on her arm, and 
every little while she’d contrive to tuck 
a piece into’t, when she thought nobody 
wa’nt a lookin’. As soon as I got a 
chance 1 hunched Jeff, and says I, ‘ For 
pity’s sake, Jeff, dew obsarve the Widder 
Grimes.’ So he watched her a spell. 
‘ By George!’ says he, ‘ if that ain’t rich !’ 
I tell ye "twas fun for Jeff. Bymeby, 
after she’d got her bag purty weli filled, 
says Jeff to me, says he, *‘ Now, mother, 
may I stir her up a little” ‘I don’t 
care,’ says I. So he reached forrard, and 
hollered across the table tew her, loud 
enough for everybody to hear, ‘ Miss 
Grimes, may I come to your party? 
‘My party!’ says she, ‘what do you 
mean!’ ‘Why,’ says Jeff, says he, *I 
} reckoned, from the size of your bag, and 
the quantity of provisions you was layin’ 
in, that you was a calculatin’ to make a 
party, and | thought I’d like to come.’ 
Everybody looked at Miss Grimes, and 
> she looked as if she’d like to crawl into 
some knot hole, and I don’t know but 
what she did, for she made her disappear- 


, ance amazin* soon after. And then them 


 Siminary gals—gracious, how they did 
eat! I ’spose they was half starved at 
Miss Pinchem’s. Afore long the table 
was purty well cleared, and Miss Scran- 


» tum had to go to the buttry and bring on 


all ’twas left. I guess everything in the 
house that could be eat was made away 
with that night, without stoppin’ to cook 
it. When the siminary gals had eat all 
they wanted, they amused themselves a 
throwin’ chunks of cheese and buttered 
biscuit at the young men. After most of 
the other eatables had been disposed of, 
Dave Runyon, great gump! went into 
the buttry and bro’t out the box of raisins 
that was to go towards Cappen Smalley’s 
pew rent, and handed ’em round. Every 
body grabbed—especially the siminary 
gals and children—till ther wa’nt one 
left in the box. When supper was about 
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finished, Jane Eliza Fustick, (she’s always 3 pesky siminary gals had throw’d a hunk 
tryin’ to dew something cunnin’) she went $ of cheese, and hit Miss Scrantum’s parler 
into the store room and got a chain of {lamp that was a settin’ on the table, and 
sassages, that old Miss Crocker brought, } knocked it over, and broke it all to pieces. 
and cum along slily, and throw’d it round } But that wa’nt the worst on’t; for it 
Liph Peabody's shoulder’s, He was a } fellright onto the plum-colored satin bun- 
standin’ by the tea board drinkin’ a cup nit, an and the ile run all over it in a min- 
o’ coffee ; when he felt the sassages come } ‘nit. Afore anybody could catch the bunnit, 
floppin’ round his neck, he was skairt, ;one side on’t, ribbin and all, was com- 
and whisked round, and suddenly hit the { pletely ruined. Such a sight as twas, 
tea board, and knocked it off onto the {you never sot your two lookin’ eyes on! 
floor, and smash went every thing on it! { All the ile that didn’t go onto the bunnit 
What made it more aggravatin’ was, ther ‘ was soaked up in the paper that Jeff took, 
was a dozen chany cups and sarcers on it ‘ that was lyin’ right aside on’t, and the 
that Miss Scrantum fetcht out after the ‘biggest part of that was spoiled tew. 
folks come out to supper. They was} My grief, how I did feel when I saw that 
some that she sot a great deal by; her ; beautiful bunnit in such a condition. And 
mother give ’em tew her, and her mother ; poor Miss Scrantum turned as pale as 
was dead. She did not bring ’em on at : ‘agama and Susan cried like everything. 
first for fear they’d git broke. She sot ‘ ‘Taxed Sam Lippincott, (the doctor’s red 
on all her common crockery, and bor- : ‘ haired boy) who ’twas that throwed the 
rowed a good deal at Smalley’s store, ‘ cheese ; he pinted out the gal, and I goes 
calculatin’ that if any on’t was broke to:up to her, and says I, ‘You good for 
pay for it. But when she see so many nothing little huzzy, hain’t ye no better 
folks come crowdin’ in, she was afeerd ‘manners than to be throwin’ cheese at 
ther wouldn't be cups enuff; so she ‘other folks’ lamps in that way? She 
fetcht out her mother’s chany cups, and ; was a real sassy little thing, and didn’t 
sot them on the tea-board, but Glory Anu ‘carea straw for what she had done. She 
got along without usin’ ’em, and there ‘looked up and grinned as imperdent as 
they sot, and when the tea-board fell, they ‘ could be, and says she ‘ Excuse me, marm ; 
fell tew, and every one on ’em was broke ;I hadn’t the most remote idea of hittin’ 
orcracked. Gracious! how Miss Scran- the lamp. 1 meant to aim at Sam Lip- 
tum looked when she see her precious | pincott’s head, and mistook the lamp for 
chany all to pieces; she didn’t say a‘it. I’m sure you can’t blame me for 
word, but her lips quivered, and she : makin’ sich a nat'ral mistake.’ Did you 
trembled all over. But she seemed to‘ever! I was a good mind to hithera 
overcome it in a minit, went and brought ‘ cuff aside of the head, but I didn’t. I 
a basket and begun to pick up the pieces, ‘ told Miss Pinchem on’t though the next 
and I and Jeff took hold and helped her. ‘day, and she punished the huzzy by keep- 
A good many of the company had gone in’ her on bread and water a week. Jeff 
back into the parlor, but there was enuff ‘said "twas a very equinomical kind of 
left to track the sassages round, and, my } , punishment. Well, the party broke up 
goodness! what work they made with : | purty soon after this scrape, and Jeff’ and 
‘em. While we was a pickin’ up the :me went hum. Jeff went off to bed. 
crockery, all of a sudden there was a ; Yer uncle was out. Dear me! how I 
terrible hollerberloo in the parler; Jeff ;did dread meetin’ him! Afore long he 
and me rushed in to see what was the , come in. * Well,’ says he, ‘how did the 
matter, and, gracious grandfather ! what | ‘party come off? ‘Ob, well enough,’ 
do you spose it was!) Why, one of them | ‘says I; ‘but I’m tired and sleepy, and 
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we won't talk about it to-night.’ The ; 


fact is, 1 felt tew mean tew tell him the } 


truth ; but in the mornin’ when Jeff come » 
down, he let it all out. My grief! how } 
yer uncle did crow over me. ‘ Didn't I} 
tell you so?’ says he, ‘don’t you wish } 
you hadn’ta went? ‘Yes,’ says I, if 3 
it’s any —— tew you to know, I: 
dew wish so.’ ‘I know’d you would,’ 
says he. I verily believe he was glad; 
the bunnit got spiled. I don’t believe } 
he’ll let me hear the last of that donation > 
party as long as he lives; he’s sich a; 
critter to hang onto anything. 

“The next mornin’, as soon as I got my ° 
chores done up, I went over to Mr. Scran- } 
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begin to think she hadn’t no feelin’, and 
didn’t care for nothin’. * And then,’ says 
: 1, ‘to think of them breakin’ your beau- 
tiful chany—’twas shameful; a present 
from your mother, tew, and I heerd ye 
say “twas the last thing ever yer mother 
gin ye.’ I was a runnin’ on in that way, 
when I thought I heerd her sob; I looked 
up, and she was a cryin’ dreadfully—she 
couldn’t hold in no longer when I spoke 
of the cliany. I was sorry I said a word 
about it, but it convinced me that she 
> had feelins, deep feelins, but she’d larnt 
to control ’em, poor woman. Well, I 
> stayed a spell, and helped ’em clean up, 
and then I went hum. When we got 


tum’s to see how they come on, and help } ; outside I axed her whether there was 
’em rigilate a little, and murder alive !3 $ many provisions brought the night before ; 
sich a sight as that house was, from one } } she told me to come into the store room 
end to tother, I never sot my tew lookin’; and look; so I went into’t and took a 
eyes on. The carpets was all greased } view—and there were tew or three pun- 
up with butter, cheese, and sassages. ; kins, a couple of spare ribs, (spare enuff, 
And then the lamp oil had done more } tew, I tell ye,) three or four cabbages, a 
mischief than we know’d the night before. chicken, what was left of Deacon Pea- 
It had run off the table, and nails a cruel ? ; body’ s cheese, and a codfish. ‘Is that 
grease spot on the best carpet; and 1} all?’ says I. ‘Yes,’ says Susan, ‘and 
found Miss Scrantum a tryin’ to wash it? half of the cheese, and one of the spare 
out. I sot tew and helped her, but ’twant } ribs, and the chicken, are to go for pew 
no use; “twouldn’t come out. Susan, } rent; I heerd pa tell ma so; but you 
she was a settin’ on a little stool a scour-} musn’t let them know I told you about it, 
ing teaspoons, and cryin’ as if her heart; for they’d think it wrong for me to speak 
dieath break. ‘* What’s the matter, dear?’ | of it; you won’t tell ’em, will you, Miss 
saysI; but the poor child couldn’t speed Magwire?” +*No, darlin’, says I, ‘I 
me; so her mother said she was a cryin’ } won’t let it out.”, So I went hum; and 
about the bunnit bein’ spiled. ‘No won- Sas I went along considerin’ the matter, I 
der,’ says I, ‘it’s enough to make anybody ; come to a unanimous conclusion in my 
cry. I’spose you can’t dew nothin’ with} own mind, that donation parties was a 
the bunnit, can ye?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ says; humbug. 

Miss Scrantum, says she, ‘ I’ve ben errs > & Well, the next Shnday, Parson Scran- 
in’ at it this mornin’ and I[ think I can? } tum requested the male members of the 
get enough out of it tew make a bag of. ; > congregation to meet him the next evenin’ 
I’ll make a very nice bag, and I shall } at the meetin’ house. Yer uncle went 
keep it as long as I live, for your sake, | to the meetin’. I was in a wonderful 
Miss Magwire.’ I looked at the woman} fidjit to know what was the object on’t, 
with surprise ; there she sot on the floor, } and quite impatient for yer uncle to come 
rubbin’ away at that grease spot, and} hum. When he come I obsarved he was 
talkin’ as calmly as if it didn’t cost more’n{ oncommonly tickled“about something. 
six cents. I was kind of vexed at her;* What is the matter? dew tell for pity’s 
for not makin’ more fuss about it; Lactilly $ sake, says 1. ‘Why, the minister axed 
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@ dismission,’ says he. ‘ You don’t say ! } murmudgin, stuck up his head and said, 
says 1. ‘Jest so,’ says he, and then he} he guessed he could dew it; any reason- 
haw hawed right out a laflin. * What: able man could dew it, especially with 
ails ye, man alive?’ says I, *1 don’t see | the help of the donation party every year ; 
what ther is to laff at in that; for my? but he hoped Mr. Serantum’s request 
part I think its a great misfortune to } would be granted unanimously ; for his 
Scrabble Hill to lose such a minister as {part he’d long been of opinion they’d 
Parson Scrantum. I’m astonished to see ‘ought to have a cheaper minister, and 
you laff.’ * Well, you won’t be, when I} one that hadn’t such a snarl of young 
tell ye "bout the meetin’,’ sayshe. So}ones. I don’t ’spose Parson Scrantum 
he went on, and gin me the hull descrip- , would a said anything severe if it hadn’t 
tion. He said that when Mr. 8 Scrantum | @ a ben for Cappen Smalley’s speech. He 
told ’em he wanted a dismission, they ; seemed quite stirred up by it. He riz up 
was wonderful surprised ; Deacon Skin- ; considerable flustrated, and says he, ‘I 
ner he riz and axed the reason. Mr. ; thank God that whatever else [ lack, he 
Scrantum stated that he found it onpos- {has been pleased to give me plenty of the 
sible to support his family on his salary. } poor man’s biessins ; yea, a quiver full of 
Deacon Skinner said that was curus; he }’em. And it’s for their sakes, not my 
thought four hundred dollars was purty 5 sown, that I’m here to-night. I? I was 
well up. Deacon Peabody said he tho't } ) alone in the world, I could and would do 
so tew, especially with a donation party {on amost nothing; though the Scripter 
besides. Deacon fustick, he put in, and} says the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
said that it was rather a queer time for a} Brethren, since I come among you I’ve 
minister to ax a dismission, jest afterthey }done my best to be a faithful pastor; if 
had gin him a bee, and he axed Dr. Lip- {I’ve failed I hope to be forgiven. At 
pincott his opinion. (Now Dr. Lippincott } first, | had an idee that I should be able 
never had an opinion in all his life, on} to rub along on my small salary ; and I 
any subject; if he had he never expressed ; don’t know but I might have done it if it 
it, for fear of injurin’ his practice; "taint hadn’t a been for one thing.’ Here he 
even known what his politics is; he ; paused. ‘What was that?’ said Deacon 
always contrives to be away on election ; Peabody. Mr. Scrantum continued— I’ve 
days.) So he hemmed and hawed and} ben here tew years, and you've had the 
said that really he hadn’t made up his; kindness to give me tew donation parties. 
mind ; he hoped Mr. Scrantum ’preciated l ve stood it so fur, but I can’t stand it no 
his donation party; he hoped that the ; longer ; brethren, I feel convinced that 
congregation ’preciated Mr. Scrantum ;} one more donation party would completely 
he wished—he wished—in short, he wished ; break me down. { will now retire and 
things wasn’t sitiwated jest as they was } ‘leave the meetin’ to decide as they see 
sitiwated ; ; and that Was all they got out) fit” Yer uncle said that for about five 
of him. Old Parker observed that minis-} minits after he went out universal silence 
ter’s families, somehow, took more to } prevailed. The first to speak was Deacon 
support them than any body else. Mr.) Skinner. ‘Strange! says he. ‘Curus!’ 
Scrantum said that his family was as | says Deacon Peabody. ‘ Remarkable ! 
equinomical as they could be, but he had ; ; says Deacon Fustick. ‘Onaccountable . 
a good many children, ie twas Buy } says Cappen Smalley. ‘Singular cir- 
difficult to dew as he ought tew by ’em}cumstance!’ says Dr. Lippincott. Then 
on four hundred dollars a year; axed ’em } yer uncle got up, and says he, ‘ Gentle- 
whether they thought any one on ‘em } men, I don’t sees anything’s to be gained 
could dew it. Cappen Smalley, rich old 3 by settin’ here and wonderin’ all night. 
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For my part I think all Parson Scrantum ; 


said is true—his request is_ perfectly 


reasonable, and I move that it be put to» 
So they put it to vote ard it was’ 


vote.’ 
granted. 


“A few days afterwards the minister’s 
folks packed up, and started off for Miss 
Scrantum’s father’s, to stay till they could 
git another place. Yer uncle gin ’em ten 
dollars when they went. He’d a ben 
glad to gin fifty if he had been able. 
They was very thankful for’t, and the 
parson gin us his partin’ blessin’, and I'd 
ruther have that than all Cappen Smal- 


» ley’s money. We all felt bad enough 
} when we said good-by. Miss Scrantum 
; cried hard ; she didn’t try to conceal her 
 feelins then. Susan cried tew, and so 
did I; and we had a general time kissin’ 
all around; as true as I live, Jeff he 
kissed Susan, tew, but don’t you tease 
> him about it; | was glad tew see him 
: dew it, though Susan did blush awfully. 
; They made us promise to come and see 
; ’em, if ever they got another sittiwation. 
; We have heerd lately that they have got 
a call to Bangtown. [ hope to gracious 
its a place where donation parties is a 
$ thing unknown. 
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Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care, 
The opening bud to heaven conveyed, 
And bade it blossom there —CoLerinGE. 


The leaves, by tranquil breezes fanned, 
In summer beauty o’er me wave, 
While here, in loneliness, I stand, 
And muse beside a sister’s grave. 
My sister’s grave! Ah! who can tell 
The thoughts that through my bosom swell, 
In naming one who was so dear ; 
While mournfully I linger round 
This spot of consecrated ground, 
And feel that now she slumbers here. 


Five years have pased—five changing years, ; 


Since here, beneath this twilight shade, 
With broken sighs and gushing tears, 
That sister’s lovely form was laid. 
Five changing years—yet even now 
I gaze, as then, upon her brow, 
And seem to hear a soft, low voice, 
That bids my very heart rejoice ; 
And then I start, and weep, to find 
That that which blessed my ear and eye 


ISTE R’S 


GRAVE. 


Was but a vision of the mind— 
The echo of a voice gone by ; 
For here I see the long grass wave 


Sadly o’er a sister’s grave. 
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Yet there is beauty here. The bee 
Hums sweetly through the summer hours, 
And the soft breezes wander free 

? - ° . 

Mid bursting leaves and budding flowers; 
And on the air is borne along 
cf 
cory . . 
‘ The lonely wood-bird’s pensive song 3 


{ While the mild moonlight, like a spell, 


. 
{ Slumbers upon each hill and dell. 


¢ What wonder then that to my heart 

| This grave, which in such beauty lies, 

( Where earth and heaven their charms impart, 
‘ Should seem the gate of Paradise, 
Where Faith, with her sweet smile of love, 


‘ Points to the glorious heavens above. 


AAAAN 


And often thus, to this lone glen, 

I will, with thoughtful footsteps, turn, 
Far from the busy haunts of men, 

The purposes of life to learn ; 


’Till, laid beside my sister’s grave, 


AAP AAAAAMAPA AAA 


‘ The same long grass o’er both shall wave. 
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THE PREACHER AND THE GAMBLER. 


THE PREACHER AND THE GAMBLER. 


A SCENE ON BOARD A 


Persons of those two antagonistic por- 
tions of society are frequently thrown 
into intimate fellowship and association 
with each other, especially while travel- 
ling on the steamers of the Southern and 
Western waters. 

Some years since, a number of gam- 
blers, with two or three clergymen, hap- 
pened to be among the passengers on 
board of a steamboat bound from Cincin- 
nati to New Orleans. The company on 
board was numerous; but, as something 
uncommon and extraordinary, there was 
little or no gambiing practiced by the 
passengers on the trip downward. 

Several days had passed in this way, 
when a gambler, a wild, reckless, dare- 


devil sort of a character, began to grow $ man. 


SOUTH WESTERN 


STEAMER. 


“T’d rather not, sir, if you please.” 

“Brimstone blazes !—can’t we get up 
some little bit of deviltry or ’nother? 
I’m sick on’t, pokin’ ’round in this ’ere 
way. Wonder if we can’t get some 
“old hoss” to give us a preach! That 
coon over there, with a white neckerchief, 
looks like one o’ them gospel shop men. 
*Spose we ax him to give us a sarmon? 
I'd like to hear one, by jingo!” 

“That gentleman, sir, I presume to be 
a preacher, and it’s quite likely he'll ac- 
commodate you.” 

“ You knows him, don’t you? Just git 
him to give usa snorting sarmint! Ill 
hold his hat !” 

“TI will ask him,” replied the clergy- 
He crossed over to his friend of 


impatient of the tedium of the voyage, } the white cravat, and stated the wish of 
and anxious for a chance of making his? the gambler. Returning, however, he 
passage money by victimizing some of ’ remarked that the preacher declined lec- 
the “ green ones” in the crowd. Going ; turing till a more convenient season. 


up to one of the clergymen alluded to, } 


“ Thedevil he does! Well, I’m bound 


(whom he was not aware was of that } to have fun somehow or nother. Can't 
profession) a smooth-faced, gocd-looking, } you spout a bit, my young sapling? 
affable, youngish man, he slapped him on ; *Spose you try it on, any how.” 


the back, and somewhat familiarly ac- 


costed him: 


“Say, stranger! dull music *board, [ 
reckon !—Come, take a drink, and let’s 


have a little life ’mongst us!” 


“Thank you, my friend, I’m a teeto- 


taller, and never drink.” 
“Q, o-h !—you are, eh! 

hand at cards, then.” 
“There I’m at fault again. 


play.” 


“ Scissors ! a see the like! Here, 


young man, lef"mwne show you how.” 


Wy YY Ye weryr vv Vw 


Let’s have a 


: 


I do not 
know one card from another, and can’t 


“ My friend, if I should preach, I should 
try to give you some uneasiness.” 

“Then you are just the man for me. 
Git up here and gin us a sprinkle of 
brimstone; stir up these old ironsides on 
board; give ’em an extra lick, and come 
the camp meeting touch, will ye? Here’s 
an old chap here, who’s got a hymn book, 
and I can sing first rate when I geta 
going, if the lines are given out; and 
mind ye, neighbor, give us a jam-up 
prayer; blow and strike out as loud as ye 
can, and make ’em think that a pack of 
well grown prairie wolves are coming, 
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with a smart handful of thunder and The gambler “squirmed” under the 
lightnin’ and a few shovels full of. young } gospel truth; yet, uneasy as he was, he 
airthquake. We'll have a trifle of sport ; contrived to sit the sermon out; but he 
then, won’t we?” ; couldn’t wait to participate in singing the 

The gambler then helped the preacher * closing hymn. ; 
to arrange fur the sermon; borrowed the ; Shortly after all was over, and going 
hymn book, and sat down with an expres- ; up to the clergyman, he said— 
sion of mock seriousness in his counte-> “TI say, friend, you are a preacher, aint 
nance. 2 you ?” 

By this time a crowd had gathered / “Yes, my friend, I have the honor to 
round to witness the proceedings, wonder- ? be an unworthy ambassador of Christ, and 
ing what would be the upshot of the > hope to be made the means of converting 
business. The preacher smoothed his ; Inany-souls to God.” 
face, selected a hymn, and then lifted up? “ Well, I thought as much! I tell you, 
his hands and eyes in the attitude of * I never had the sand so knocked from un- 
prayer. Waxing warmer and warmer as ? der me before in my life! If you preach 
he proceeded, he prayed in the most spirit- ; 11 that way, there won’tgbe many of us 
stirring and solemn manner; he alluded ' gamblers left, I tell you. But 1 suppose 
to the gambler in a very pointed manner, ° it’s all right; my good mother used to 
and prayed for his salvation from the ruin om , and I couldn’t help thinking of her 
to which he was so recklessly tending. } When you cut me all up in little pieces, 
Such was the force of his saan that a and put my singing pipes out of tune, 
burning arrow seemed speedily sent to Fd ‘ giv’ fifty dollars to have that ere 
the gambler’s soul. The prayer was} Saddle put on another horse.” 
followed by an excellent sermon by the } I suppose it is needless to say that the 

oa > ° 
— itil who mire ri said } gainbler required no further preaching on 
that he never felt more impressed in his} that passage; his own conduct, and that 
life with the awful responsibility of his ; of his confederates, was such as to be a 
mission, or felt a fuller inspiration from } matter of no animadversion on the part 
on high to proclaim the wrath to come to ; of the clergyman and passengers while 
dying sinners. } they pursued their voyage. 
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“()! ruts breeze, this breeze from the; this afternoon; and your eyes look so 
hills, how delightful, how refreshing,” 3 different, and such a delicate little flush 
murmured an invalid, as he sat, almost } upon your cheeks. Bless the good, gentle, 
buried in pillows, by an open casement, } west wind! I love it because it is so 


upon which the woodbine lovingly laid 
its little green tendrils. 

“]T knew you would be better soon, my 
love: that pain was the result of over 
exertion yesterday; and now I think of 
it,’ added the hopeful, beautiful young 
creature, “you have not coughed once 


} grateful to my dear sick husband ;” and 
she bent over him tenderly, kissing his 
pure, veined forehead. With a mighty 
effort the sick man forced back the tears 
that welled slowly up, making the bril- 
liancy of his deep eyes almost painful. 
} He knew, and every one around—save 
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that trusting, gentle wife—knew that his 
days were numbered. 
courage to break the sad tidings to one 
who had never felt aught of sorrow, who 
had been nurtured as delicately as the 
dew-pearl is cradled in the bosom of the : 
rose. 


But the young invalid forced the tears 
back, and his lips only slightly quivered, 
as his soul glances, with a whispered 
prayer, were liited up towards the rich 
azure arch that spanned the green hills 
on all sides of his valley home. 


“T sould like once more,” he mur- 
mured, turning to her radiant face, * to 
Visit our privage haunt ;—the wild rose 
is blossoming there now, and the thyme 
and the heart’s ease you planted, Louisa 
—but I’m afraid our little path wiil be 
hard to find; 
go there once more.” 


“QOnce more, Charles! yes, indeed, 
and indeed, you shall go there a dozen 
times, QO! this is the beginning of bet- 
ter days: my prophetic heart whispers 
so, my husband. For months, you have 
not had such a desire,” she exclaimed, 
rapidly, her eyes overflowing with bliss- 
ful tears. “ Yes, love, Doctor Wade said 
it would do you so much good, if you 
could only bear the fatigue; and do you, 
do you really think you can? John shall 
get the carriage round, and [ will line it 
with the softest pillows, myself, and you 
shall lay that dear head upon my shoul- 
der; yes, I will bear you in my arms, but 
what you shall go;” and away sprang 
the young creature, wild with delight, to 
make every needful preparation. She 
was the wife of a year, almost a child in 
simplicity of character and innocence of 
heart, and but little more in age. She 


had been an idolized and only daughter, 
everything that wealth could lavish upon 
its favorites was showered upon her: her 
young husband was heir to an immense 
fortune, and possessor already of great 
riches; but alas! death was ever by his 


None had the ‘g 


how sweet it would be to ; 
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“side, moaning into hisdulled ear—“ these 
‘go not with thee to the grave.” 

“There, my own Charles, you do look * 
so comfortable, snugly ensconsed in the 
dear old carriage, and John has promised 
me to drive so carefully. Do you know, 
‘I was never so happy in my life as I am 
‘this very moment. I could shout with 
excess of joy. If you had seen me 
dancing through the hall just now, you 

would have thought me frantic—but this 
; hope of your recovery—no wonder I am 
‘like one distracted. Your hand—give 
$me your hand; why! it is as delicate, 
‘nay, much more so than mine—and 
; small, too—but it shall not be much 
‘longer emaciated—dear hand ;” and thus 
; chattering gaily, wilfully unheeding the 
‘abstracted gaze of him who was dearer 
‘than life to her, she beguiled the pleasant 
‘moments. 

¢ My Father, my blessed Saviour, give 
{me strength to tell her all,” mentally 
‘caoliden the invalid. Louise, if I 
should”—his voice choked with emotion. 

“ Well, if you should what? get well? 
what would you do, love ?” 

“If I should—die !” 

“ My God! Charles,” she almost scream- 
ed, starting forward, “ you look strangely 
white. Where is it? where is the pain? 
tell me, tell me quickly.” 

“There, Louise,” he faltered, spread- 
ing his slender fingers over his heart. 

“ Ah!’ she moaned, wildly, sinking 
helplessly back against the seat, “ you 
are faint, only faint, my blessed husband, 
‘and yet we are far from home—alone— 

far from home. God help us!” 

“Far from home,” he murmured in 
reply, “and in this heavenly spot, Louise ; 
‘the angels are all around me, but not 
here; not in this close carriage: only 
‘help me to the ground—let me breathe 
‘God’s air by the wayside—out there— 
among the flowers. The angelsare there, 
dearest, so don’t fear—they will bear me 
up in their hands.” 

With wonderful self-control, the de- 
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spairing girl checked the shrieks that 
trembled on her lips, and calling the 
coachman, wound her slender white arms 
about the loved form, lifted him tenderly 
towards John, who stood motionless with 
wonder and affright. 


«“ Take him carefully, John,” she sobbed 
convulsively ; “hold him tll I bring the 
pillows: lay him here, where the breeze 
will fan his forehead.” 


On the green bank, with the red wild 
roses, and the drooping Elm branches 
waving above him, while the air, laden 
with a thousand perfumes, swept the 
silken veil from his dreamy eyes, dis- 
closing a glittering pathway heaveuward, 
where the angels were awaiting him,— 
calmly, sweetly, the youthful husband 
laid, breathing his life away. The sun 
cleamed on the red fruit; the birds, the 
tiny wood birds, thrilled their joyous 
mocking notes trom amid the rich foliage ; 
all things were radiant with life and 
beauty, all things animate, save the frail 
humanity of the dying one. 


« You will be better, my love; you are 
better,” murmured Louisa, with a strange 


mingling of hope and despair, while her : 
brow, a little before, flushed with plea- ; 


sure, was whiter, more corpse-like than 
that of the dying; “nay, don’t shake 
your head, dear Charles, if you wish me 


to be calm; my soul is so dark with ap- ; 
prehension, and I believe my heart is ‘ 
breaking. Go, John,” she exclaimed, : 
springing up with energy, “drive back, : 


and bring the doctor—bring mother, any 
one, all who are at home—oh! for his 
sake, John, do not delay a moment.” 


“ Louise, Louise,” whispered the dying ‘ 
man, as the carriage rolled rapidly away, ‘ 
—*“ Louise, my beloved, the valley is not : 


dark here; the shadow of death is lost in 
the exceeding great light, that, like the 
waving of white wings, floats above me, 
around me. The path is luminous with 
the effulgence of heaven; and oh! there 
are such flowers here, such flashing rays 


}of something brighter than the beaming 
sun. 


“ Louise, I see you here—but do you 
know, love, do you know,” he continued, 
with a rapturous movement, “that my 
soul is embracing already, sp'rits whose 
perfection your eyes, my dear ene, could 
not endure to gaze upon —pure and tender 
‘as are their glances.” 


LL LL PLL PPP PP 


“QO! my God! my God! support me ;” 
{murmured the poor girl, lifting her head 
in agony. 

“ Yes, my Father, support her! Thou 
knowest how well I have loved her; ah! 
this is the pang to part with you, sweet 
wife, whose dear head, how often has laid 
pilowed upon my heart; you will be 
lonely, Louise, but we shall not be sepa- 
‘rated. Evenas I see the shining ones 
all around me here, love, so will I be 
around you, Louise, watching your every 
footstep—loving you with a deathless af- 
fection. God be with you, my wile.” 


AA AAAAR AAA AAAAAAARAAAAAA 


Kneeling beside him, how Louise 
watched those beautiful features, already 
tinted with the hue of death. Large 
drops of sweat stood upon her pallid 
brow ; her brain felt stunned ; there were 
shadows before her eyes; her ear was 
| strained to catch the first faint sound of 
«carriage wheels—the awe of death was 
‘upon her young spirit. 


A RRA ARR AAA AR AAAS 


“ This isa sweet spot, Louise, and here 
.I shall die. My last glance shall be on 
‘the boundless sky, and the perfume of 
flowers will be with me till [ enter Hea- 
ven. Farewell—come closer to me: we 
will be alone in this hour even as when 
we plighted our vows in this self-same 
spot. Farewell—there, lay your head 
close by mine, and I will think we are 
falling asleep together, for there is no- 


PAAPRALAARAALAS 


‘thing terrible in this, Louise—death is 
‘not ghastly, oh! no. Fainter—fainter— 
‘more slowly, the life wheels are turning, 
‘faintly they press the cold and sluggish 
‘waters around them ; my sight fails me; 
{ will you take my hand, Louise?” he 
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knew not that his poor wife had fainted } * * * * * & 
upon his bosom. “It is sweet to die; Years passed—Louise, happy again, 
here,”’ he murmured, at intervals ; “ fare- , and more beautiful, lived in the love and 
well, Louise, farewell—’tis sweet to die ‘ light of the treasured past, holding com- 
here ;”’ his pale lips ceased their tremb-; munion with a purer spirit, who walked 
ling, the angels were bearing him along saul, ever by her side. She forgot 
the golden path to heaven. ‘not the swect words of her dying hus- 

The loud, rapid approach of a carriage: 3 band; morning and evening, as her inno- 
and its terrified inmates, with exclama- ; cent prayer ascended to the Eternal, she 
tions of horror, sprang on the green; would murmur, rising from her bended 
sward, and bent above the two inanimate ; knees, “even as I see the shining ones, 
forms. A holy smile yet lighted up the all around me here, love, so will I be 
features of the dead, but a stern sorrow 3 around you, Louise, watching your every 
sat upon the delicate and pallid face of 3 footstep, loving you with a deathless 
Louise. * * affection.” 





THE BEAUTIFUL. 





Tov can’st not clasp the beautiful And blessed ’tis, and beautiful, 
And call it all thine own, That this one gift at least, 

The beautiful is given for all Defies the cruel tyrant’s power 
And not for one alone ; And ban of wicked priest ; 

It is God’s love made visible For, spite of chains, the slavé can see 
In earth, and sea, and sky, God’s love is with him here, 

A blessing wide as time and space In beauty’s light, in beauty’s joy, 
For every human eye. And beauty’s blessed cheer. 

The foam that crests the ocean-wave And God be praised! forevermore 
And sparkles to the light— For this, His blessed boon, 

The star that gems the brow of morn § The deautiful—which all may share, 
And glorifies the night— And none can share too soon ; 

The brook, the flower, the leaf, the bird, The beautiful, which purifies 
Whatever glads the sight— And leads us up to Him, 

Is God’s own loving gift to all, Who is its source, its life, and light, 
The beautiful and bright. From flower to seraphim. 


New York Tribune. 





Wuen an Indian maiden dies, her will neither fold its wings nor close its 


friends take a young bird which has just} eyes until it has reached the “spirit . 


begun to try its powers of song, and} land,” and borne its message of affection 
loading it with kisses and caresses, set it } to the loved and lost. 
free over the grave, in the belief that it 
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FORGET THEE!—THE 


FORGET 


Forcet thee! If to dream by night, 
And muse on thee by day— 
If all the worship, deep and wild, 
A poet’s heart can pay— 
If prayers in absence, breathed for thee, 
To Heaven’s protecting power— 
If busy fancy blending thee 
With all my future lot— : 
If thou callest these “forgetting,” thou 
Indeed shalt be forgot. 
: 
: 


Forget thee! Bid the forest birds 
Forget their sweetest tunes: 
Forget thee! Bid the forest buds 
To swell beneath the mvon ; 
Bid the faint evening flower forget 
To drink refreshing dew: 
Thyself forget thy own dear land, 
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Its mountains white and blue— 
Forget each own familiar face, 

Each long remembered spot— 
When these things are forgot by thee, 

Then shalt thou be forgot. 


Keep, if thou wilt, thy maiden peace 
Still calm, and fancy free— 
For God forbid thy gladsome heart 
Should grow less glad for me: 
Yet, while that heart is still unwon, 
Oh! bid not mine to rove— 

But let it nurse its humble faith 
And uncomplaining love. 

If these, preserved for patient years, 
At last avail me not, 

Forget me then! but ne’er believe 
That thou canst be forgot! 





THE MOTHER’S LESSON. 


A MOTHER sitting in her parlor, over- } 
heard her child, whom his sister was 
dressing, say repeatedly, “* No, I don’t 
want to say my prayers, I don’t want to 
say my prayers.” 

*¢ Mother,” said the child, appearing at 
the parlor door. 

“ Good morning, my child !” 

“T’m going to get my breakfast.” 

“Stop a minute, I want you to come 
and see me first.” 

The mother had laid down her work 
upon the next chair, as the boy run to her. 
She took him up. He kneeled in her } 
lap, and laid his face down on her shoul- 
der, his cheek against her ear. The 
mother rocked her chair slowly backward 
and forward. “ Are you pretty well this 
morning ?” said she, in a kind and gentle 
tone. 





PPO 


“ Yes, mother, I am very well.” 

“T am glad you are well. I am well 
too; and when I waked up this morning 
and found that I was well, 1 thanked God 
for taking care of me.” 

“Did you?” said the boy, in a low 
tone—half a whisper. He paused after 
it—conscience was at its work. 

“ Did you ever feel my pulse?” asked 
his mother, after a minute of silence, at 
the same time taking the boy down and 
sitting him on her lap, and placing his 
fingers on her wrist. 

*“ No; but I have felt mine.” 

“ Well, don’t you feel mine now—how 
it goes beating 1” 

“ Yes,” said the child. 

“Tf it should stop beating, I should die.” 

“ Should you?” 

“Yes; I can’t keep it beating.” 
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* Who can?” 
“God.” <A silence. “You have a 


pulse, too, which beats here in your bosom, } 
in your arm, and all over you, and I can- | 
not keep it beating, nor can you—nobody | 


can but God. If Ee should not take care 
of you, who could !” 


“] don’t know,” said the child, with a . 


look of anxiety, and another pause ensued. 


“So, when I waked up this morning, ; 


I thought I would ask God to take care 
of me.” 
“ Did you ask him to take care of me?” 


, “No,” 
{ «Why not ?” 

“ Because I thought you would ask 
him yourself.” 

A long pause ensued—the deep and 
, thoughtful expression of his countenance 
, showed that his heart was reached. 

“Don’t you think you had better ask 
him yourself?” 

“ Yes,” said the boy, readily. 
, He kneeled in his mother’s lap, and 
; uttered in his simple and broken language, 
| a prayer for the protection of Heaven. 





THE CHILD’S DREAM. 


BY WILLIAM BARR. 


O, stay by my couch to-night, mother, 
And sing me some beautiful song ; 
For I wonld fain dream as I dreamed last 
night, 
And my eyes would gaze on that wondrous 
sight, 
Amid the Archangel throng. 


I dreamed that I roamed last night, mother, 
Afar in some beautiful land ; 

Bright spirits of light on their shining plumes, 

Where sunlight that land no longer illumes, 
There hovered in shining bands. 


Bright forms on their dazzling wings, mother, 
Went by on their flaming round ; 
And trembled the chords of their golden lyres; 
And anthems of praise from the heavenly 
choirs, 
Through the star-lit courts resound. 


And happier forms were there, mother, 
Than bloom in this time bound sphere ; 


And the swelling acclaim of that blood-washed 


throng, 


As they chanted the strains of the heavenly 


song, 
There fell on my raptured ear. 


And sweet sister Emma was there, mother, 
As fair as an angel of light; 


| She stood in the ranks of that angel throng, 


And chanted the notes of the seraphim’s song ; 
A cherub serenely bright. 


And sang the song we sang, mother, 





Together that lonesome night— 
Her voice was as sweet as a seraph’s tongue 
That high in the arches of glory rung, 
Enrobed in celestial white. 


I thought of the long, long night, mother, 
We sat by her dying bed ; 

And I saw the tear in your mournful eye, 

As dying, “sweet mother, good bye, good bye, 
I'll meet you in Heaven,” she said, 


ODO OOOO OOOO" 


; O, there was no misery there, mother, 
Away in that beautiful land ; 


WY 


€ 
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2 Nor sun with its blazing flames was there ; 
Nor angry howl of the wintry air, 
Envenomed its zephyrs bland. 


She quitted the blazing ranks, mother, 
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And quick to me hastening sped ; 
And the shining curls of her golden hair 
Were kissed by the gales of that redolent air, 
As sweetly, dear mother, she said : 


: “QO come to these love-lit realms, Anna, 
And strike on the angel’s lyre, 
Come back in the beams of a nightless home ; 
Through its changeless bowers we'll sweetly 


roam, 
And join in the heavenly choir.” 
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HOM@OPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


LOCATED IN FILBERT STREET ABOVE ELEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The Lectures of the regular course will commence annually, on the 
first Monday of November, and continue until the first of March 
ensuing. 

Preliminary Lectures will be delivered in the College from the first 
Monday of October until the commencement of the regular course. 


Amount of fees for a full course of lectures, - - - $100 00 
Students who have attended two full courses in other schools, 30 00 
Matriculation fee, paid only once, = - - - a. 5 00 
Practical Anatomy, - : - : - - - 10 00 
Graduation fee, + - - - - . - - 30 00 


‘The Commencement will take place early in March. 
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FACULTY. 


CALEB B. MATTHEWS, M. D., 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 


WILLIAM 8S. HELMUTH, M. D., 
Professor of Homeopathic Institutes, and the Practice of Medicine. 


SAMUEL FREEDLEY, M. D., 
Professor of Botany, and Medical Jurisprudence. 


CHARLES NEIDHARD, M. D., 
Professor of Clinical Medicine. 


WALTER WILLIAMSON, M. D., 
‘Professor of Obstetrics, and the Diseases of Women and Children. 


ALVAN E. SMALL, M. D., 
Professor of Physiology and Pathology. 


MATTHEW SEMPLE, M. D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 


FRANCIS SIMS, M. D., 
Professor of Surgery. 


WILLIAM A. GARDINER, M. D., 
Professor of Anatomy. 


J. B. PETHERBRIDGE, M. D., 
Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


W. WILLIAMSON, M. D., Dean. 
No. 80 North Eleventh street, Philadelphia. 
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THE “ak 


LADIES’ GARLAND f 


AND 


FAMILY WREATH, 


Established in 1837, is one of the neatest and cheapest Monthly Periodical 
of the day. As heretofore, it will continue to be the prime object of the edito: 
and publisher to make it an acceptable, agreeable, useful and beautiful visiter t) fi 
every family in which it may be introduced. be 






il, / (F 






There will be given each month thirty-two large pages, embracing Tales, hes 
Sketches, Incidents, History, Poetry, &c. &c. y ye 
The tone of the work will be moral, religious, and literary ; and nothing will be ot 

| admitted knowingly, which, in the judgment of the Editor, will be in the leas [0 ~ 
| derogatory to either. o 2 
EMBELLISHMENTS. Le 

We have made such arrangements in this department as will enable us to give; K = 
fine Engraving in every number; and, in addition, a painted Bird or Flower I 4 
every three months, with an occasional piece of Music. vig 
CLUBS. 9 


TERMS.—THE LADIES’ GARLAND will be furnished as follows:—1 copy, a 


ge 





one year, for $1,00—4 copies, one year, for $3,00—7 copies, one year, for $5,00—i2 copies, i \3 
one year, for $8,00, and one to the person forming the club—I& copies, one year, for $10,00, HB , 
and one to the person forming the club. All subscriptions must begin with the January No. r< 

f= 


OR, HERE’S ANOTHER OFTER. 
There is no humbug about it. It is equal to the best “ premium” offered for the same amount 
of money. Any person who may desire to have one of the large magazines, if they will send us 


) ) a) 


edi 














$3, we will send the Ladies’ Garland one year, and either Godey’s Lady’s Book, or Graham’s, ot K 

Sartain’s Magazine. jo | S. 

CCPAll orders must be accompanied by the MONEY, and fost paid, to insure attention y 

J. VAN COURT, Publisher, >= 

No. 93 Arch Strect, below Thir lini Philadelphia aan 

—__—— 'H 

Vi? 

Agents for the Ladies’ Garland and Wreath. Nd 

The names of all authorized Agents will appear on the Cover from time to time as they are employed, and HR” ¥ 

none others acknowledged, esther for the Garland or Van Court's Counterfeit Detector. ) 8 

Isaac Norcross, Justus White, John H. Allen, “(4 

Amos Noe, 1. N. Terwilliger, Augustus T. Peck, ’ \S 
Judson C. Phillips, Willard Wiswall, Thomas E. Gridley, ~ 

C. S. Rowley, Wm. S. Chenowith, Wi. H. Parsons, ae 

S. V. Wyckoff, Wm. 8S. Rockwell, W. A. Holmes, if - 

Osmon W. Carter, Osmyn W. Carter, Joseph Labaree, > (f 

Jas. W. Hyde, A. D. Carpenter, B. B. Chapin, ANC 

Horton F. Rice, S. Mathew Hosey, Philander H. Stark, 0) ’ 

Isaac P. Gould, Daniel Granger, W. P. Yeaman, 0) 


A. Hurlbut, B. C. Knapp. 


Joseph Button, 





